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[). Appleton & Co.'s New Books 


Essays upon some 


Controverted Questions 


By THomas H. Hux.ey, F.R.S., author of 
“ Man’s Place in Nature,” “ Lay Sermons,” 
etc. 12mo. Cloth, $2.00. 


In this volume Professor Huxley has brought to- 
gether a number of his more important recent essays, 
and has added certain new matter. Among the 
to ics discussed are ** Mr. Gladstone and Genesis,”’ 

he Evolution of Theology,” “* Science and Pseudo- 
Science,”’ Agnosticism,” *The Rise and Prog- 
ress of Palzentology.”’ 


The Hope of the Gospel 


By GEORGE MACDONALD, author of “ Un- 
spoken Sermons,” “Robert Falconer,” 
etc. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 


In this volume Dr. MacDonald, writing in a sim- 
ple, ‘graphic, interesting way, deals with various 
modern phases of religious be ief. He discusses sin 
and its penalty, the reward of obedience, and the 
relations of men to their Creator and to each other. 
At a time when there is so much inquiry and unrest 
among thinking people, the frank discussions and 
strong nana of this book will be especially per- 
tinent and helpful. 


A Little Norsk; 
or, Ol’ Pap’s Flaxen 


By HAMLIN GARLAND, author of “ Main Trav- 
eled Roads,” etc. Appletons’ Summer 


A SERIES OF MUSICAL PRIZES 


N order to stimulate musical composition in the United States 
and Canada among the composers resident therein, 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


has decided to offer a series of prizes for the best original compo- 
sitions. The series will be open until November 1st, 1892. The 
prize compositions will be published in the Journal during 1893, 
with a circulation of '700,000 copies, forming part of the most 
notable series of musical compositions ever attempted by a 
periodical, for which Strauss, the waltz king, is writing an 
original set of waltzes, and Charles Gounod and Sir Arthur 
Sullivan each an original song. The prizes offered are as follows: 


$100 for the Best Set of Waltzes 
$xz00 for the Best Piano Composition 
$100 for the Best Ballad 


Series. 16mo. With novel, specially de- $100 for the Best Song [in a popular vein] 
signed cover and ornamented edges, 50 
cents. $100 for the Best Anthem [or as] 


** Recent American fiction can show nothing better than 
Mr. work.”’—Chicago Times. 

‘** His sympathy with humanity, his perception of the 
subtlest meaning of Nature, his power to bring his people 
before you as if you had grown up in their door-yards— 
these are his own.” —Jirs Louise Chandler Moulton. 


“La Bella’’ and Others 


By EGERTON CASTLE, author of “Conse- 
quences.” No.95, Town and Country Li- 
brary. 12mo. Paper, 50 cents ; cloth, $1.00. 


** The stories will be welcomed with a sense of petvate- 
ng pungency by readers who have been cloyed b 
ong succession of insipid sweetness and ciortnddent, ” 
—London Atheneum, 

‘* The author is gifted with a lively fancy, and the clever 
plots he has devised gain greatly in interest, thanks to the 

‘unfamiliar surroundings in which the action for the most , 

part takes place.”—Z Literary World. 3 


$100 for the Four Best Hymn Tunes 


This series is open to 


A circular, giving full particulars, will be sent to anyone by 
addressing 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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(ce Send for the current number of Appletons’ 
Monthly Bulletin, containing of impor- 
tant new and jorthcoming boo 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


1,3 & 5 BonpD STREET, NEw YORK 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 


FOR AUGUST .. 


The Italian Army. By G. Gorran, General Staff 


~ ™ ~ 


Ice and Ice-making. By T. Mircne Pruppen, 
M.D. IUllustrated. 
Corfu and the Ionian Sea. 


Colonel. Illustrated by T. pe THutstrup. 
From the Black Forest to the Black Sea. By 
F. D. Mitietr. (Conclusion.) Illustrated by AL- 


By ConsTANce Fent- 


6) MORE Woo son. Illustrated. 
OOKS Of FLODY The Passing of Thomas. A Story. By Tuomas 
x e y JAmes Russeci Lowe. Parle, By Cun. 
MIRTHFUL Music mast excellent Troth. A Story. By Rose HawtTuHorne LaTHrRop. Paper. With Portraits. 
Duariets, arranged in pleasing The Salzburger Exilesin Georgia. By the Rev.' Love. A Poem. By R. INGERSOLL. 
style fi for sale Velen. "Price, 46 Cents Postpaid. Joun F. Hurst, D.D. Illustrated. The World of Chance. A Novel. By W. D. 
NATIONAL SONGS OF IRELAN sy Our Only Day. A Poem. By Coates KInNey. Howe tts. Part VI. 
pe 
h 


by eminent musicians, Octavo. 
Price, $1.00 by 


POPU LAR COLLEGE SONGS 


latest College Songs which the famous Glee Clubs have brought 

prominently before the public. Price, 50 Cents by Mail. 
APT ANTHEMS A collection of new and serviceable 
Anthems, the special feature being tle 

absence of Solos throughout. Price, Cents by Mail. 

CHORUS KING The latest book by this well known 
writer and chorus director. It contains 
H.R. PALM -« music of a high order, both original 


= selected, and w - ~ found most acceptable for chorus and 
class work. Price,75 Cents by Mail. 


SONGS FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS: and 2, 


A collection of songs for the Elementary Department 
epared by G. F. JUNKERMAN, Supt. of usic in the: 
ublic Schools of Cincinnati. Bright fresh music, all of which 

has been thoroughly tested in the school room, Price of each 
nts by Mail. 


Number, 16 
—-PUBLISHED BY-—- 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co., | The John Church Co., 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEw York 


PENS 


26 JOHN ST..N.Y. THE BEST MADE. 
READY JULY 1st 


PUBLISHED BY 


ESTERBROOK 


THE HEART OF THE 
GOSPEL 


Dr. Pierson’s Sermons 


Gospel Hymns 
Nos. 5 and 6 
Combined 


DLXON’S 


200 Wabash Ave.. Chicago. 12 E. 16th St., New York 
American Graphi 


te Ss. 
PENCILS. 


Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads. If not familiay 
with them, mention Christian Union and send 16c. for 
samples worth double the money. 

JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


FROM SPURGEON’S PULPIT 


16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of the price by 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
740 Broadway, New York 


438 Pieces, many of which can be found in no other book. 


Music, 860 per 100; 70c. ea. by Mail. 
Words, $20 per 100; 22c. ea. by Mail. 


The John Church Co. The & Main Co. 
74 W. 4th St., Cincinnati.!76 East Oth St., New York. 
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containing this week forty 
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countries in the Postal Union 
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New Subscriptions may 
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Letters should be addressed: 


New York. 


VOLUMES 
THREE 


that may well find a place on 
your library table if you love 
Books and Nature : 


UNDER THE TREES AND 
ELSEWHERE 


SHORT STUDIES 
IN LITERATURE 


MY STUDY FIRE 


By 
HAMILTON W. MABIE 
Editor of 
The Christian Union 


Brief chapters on various themes in © 


Literature and Life, with apt illustra- 
tion, sympathetic yet 
criticism, suggestive comment, 
delightful excursions into the realm 
of fancy. 
Sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price, $3.75, or $1.25 each, by 
The Christian Union Co. 
Astor Place, N. Y. 


Christian 
Union 
Portraits 


Drawn by 
Mr. V. GRIBAYEDOFF 


Now Ready: 
James Russell Lowell 
John G. Whittier 
Oliver Wendell Holmes 
Lyman Abbott 


Hand-printed on fine plate 
paper, nine by thirteen inch- 
es, securely packed. Price 
Fifty Cents each. 


Proofs on the finest Ja 
paper, mounted on plate 
paper nine by thirteen inch- 
es, securely packed, One 
Dollar each. 


on receipt o ce, 
e Christian ales Co., 
Astor Place, N. Y. 


For Heating Dwellings, 
Public Buildings, etc., by Hot 
Water Circulation, the 


Gurney 
Hot Water 
Heaters 


AND RADIATORS 


are the original and best. 
They have never failed to take 
the highest awards wher- 
ever shown. 
Send for 
our illustrated book 
“ How Best to Heat our Homes.” 
a work of art on the subject 
of house-warming. 


GURNEY HOT WATER HEATER CO., 
163 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


Selling Agents for Middle States, 


WILLIAM L. BIGELOW 
THOMAS B. GREENE | Secretaries ELBRIDCE CG. SNOW | Vice-Presidents 


HENRY J. FERRIS, AREUNAH M. BURTIS, Ass’t Secretaries 
New York, January 12, 1892 
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NEW YORK YACHT CLUB 


TO U. S. S. NEW YORK, 


WE MAKE SOLID SILVER ONLY, 
AND OF BUT 


ONE GRADE—THAT OF STERLING, ,°2.5, FINE; 


THEREFORE PURCHASERS SECURE 


ENTIRE FREEDOM FROM FALSE IMPRESSIONS. 


AND THE QUESTION 

“1S IT SILVER OR IS IT PLATED?” 

IS NEVER RAISED CONCERNING A GIFT 
BEARING OUR TRADE-MARK. 


, Solid Silver 


Exclusively. 


WuitiInc M’rc Co. 


SILVERSMITHS, 


Union Square & 16th St., 


NEW YORK. 


Lyman Abbott 


Is so well known to the readers of The Chris- 
tian Union that words about him seem need- 
less. But a passage from the “ Andover Re- 
view” concerning his volume of discourses, 
entitled ** Signs of Promise,’ shows 
so clearly its value to those who trust Dr. 
AxBBpotTT—both for their own reading and for 
giving or lending to a perplexed friend—that 
we quote: 


‘** The author of these sermons is the spiritual ad- 
viser of a larger number of persons than any single 
writer or speaker in America. . .. Men and women 
distressed Bene: of Scripture, offended by cari- 
catures of the truth, harassed by current forms of 
doubt, perplexed as to questions of general ethics or 
personal duty, have come to look for guidance, or 
ascribe their relief, to this source... . 

hese sermons are not separate wholes, each elab- 
orating some text or embodying symmetrically some 
truth; they are parts of a continuous message ad- 
dressed to an audience visible and invisible, chapters 
in an epistle shaped to meet the difficulties of faith 
in this generation, as the Epistles of Paul arose out 
of the present and pressing needs of his contempo- 
raries.... 

“To ‘that class—large in our = perplexed in 
faith but pure in deeds,’ who would believe if they 
could, but are offended by dogma and alarmed b 
skepticism, they cannot fail to restore light an 
courage.” 


Signs of Promise, published at 
$1.50, will for the next two months (to Sept. 15) 
be mailed to any reader of The Christian 
Union on the receipt of $iUe2B5eo 


Fords, Howard & Hulbert 


47 East roth St., New York 


P. Putnam’s Sons 
27 and 29 West 23d St., New York 


HAVE NOW READY 
‘Cynthia Wakeham’s Money 


A Romance. By ANNA KATHARINE GREEN, 
author of “The Leavenworth Case,” 
“ Hand and Ring,” etc., etc. With frontis- 
piece. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


This new story is one of the best that Miss Green 
has written. 


Primitive Man in Ohio 


By WARREN K. MOOREHEAD, Fellow of the 
American Association for the Advance- 


ment of Science. S8vo. Fully illustrated. 
$3.00. 

This book, which is a companion work to Nadail- 
lac’s “ Pre-Historic America,” is the result of the 
observations of the author and his collaborators in 
Ohio during a number of years; their deductions 
are made from the testimony of the burial-places, 
village sites, and fortifications marking various 
epochs in primeval man’s existence. It is a compre- 
hensive statement of their discoveries related with- 
out ornamentations. 


Paganism in Christianity 
By ABRAM HERBERT LEwis, D.D., author 
of “ Bible Teachings Concerning the Sab- 
bath and Sunday,” etc, etc. 12mo, gilt 
top, $1.7 5: 


*,* List of Miss Green’s works and Notes on New 
Books, Vol, /1., No. 2, sent on application. 


Popular Science Monthly 


For August 


Geography. By Anprew D. Wuire. Giving the 
strange mythological and theological ideas concern- 
ing the form of the earth that have prevailed in ancient 
and medizva! times. 

Natural Selection and Crime. By Epwarp S. 
Morse. A vigorous statement of the scientific prin- 
ciples upon which the treatment of criminals should be 
based. 

Manufacture of Boots and Shoes. (lIllustrated.) 
By Georce A. Ricu. A stor; of wonderful progress 
in one of the most important of American industries. 

Veracity. By Herpert Spencer. An ethical study 
showing that this virtue has been greatly disregarded 
by many peoples of various stages of culture. 


OTHER ARTICLES BY 


CARROLL D. Wricut, Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL, 
ANATOLE LER oy BEAULIEU, H. CARRINGTON BoLTon, 

. REGNAULT, Byron DL. HALSTED, CHARLES McR AR, 
Mary Davies 


50 cents a number; $5 co a year 


D. APPLETON & CO, NEW YORK 


Cottage 
Furnishing 


Dinner Sets, 
Toilet Ware, 
Cooking Utensils, 
Refrigerators, 
Portable Baths, 
Hammocks, etc. 


130 and 132 West 42d St., N. Y. 


CHURCH Established 1827 
ORGANS Correspondence invitec 


HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, Mass, 


Horsford's Acid Phosphate 


Overworked men and women, the 
nervous, weak, and debilitated, will 
find in the Acid Phosphate a most 
agreeable, grateful, and harmless 
stimulant, giving renewed strength 
and vigor to the entire system. 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


A Graceful Act 


Of hospitality is to offer your 
evening guests a cup of 
Bouillon before leaving. Use 
Armour's Extract of Beef and 
boiling water; add _ salt, 
pepper and a thin slice of 
lemon to each cup. Serve 
with plain crackers. 


Armour & Co., Chicago. 


ECTURES ON RUSSIA, by Miss Isapet F. 
APpGoop, author of Epic Songs of Russ 
translator of Russian authors, who has extensive kno 
edge of her subject from personal experience and tra 
Profusely illustrated with stereopticon views. . 
PETERSBU RG—winter life; OSCOW—types, arts. 
ancient and modern; SUMMER LIF E—nobility and 
peasants ARCHITECTURE AND CHURCH; 
OUNT TOLSTOY. For dates and particulars ad- 
dress: CareW. F. HAPGOOD, 154 Nassau St., N.Y. 


ELL FOUND 
NCINNATL RE 
sours BiyMYER LL 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 

CINCINNATI, O., U. 8. A. 
BELLS, PEALS AND CHIMES. 
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The Outlook 


ITHIN thirty-three hours after Gov- 
ernor Pattison’s order was issued, 
ninety per cent. of the eight thousand 
members of the Pennsylvania militia 
were, in the neighborhood of Home- 
stead ready for action. The quick- 
ness with which the citizen soldiery 

was mobilized compares favorably with the achievements 
of standing armies. The strikers at Homestead received 
the troops with no sign of resistance or even of dis- 
pleasure. The supremacy of the law was at once es- 
tablished. This was on Tuesday. On Wednesday the 
committee appointed by the House of R2presentatives 
began its investigation into the cause of the difficulty. 
The definite statements made by the two sides in the con- 
test were not contradictory. The workmen admitted that 
the scale of wages during the month of May was just what 
Manayer Frick testified (and just what was stated in Mr. 
Weeks’s article in The Christian Union of last week). 
A number of the men have averaged above one hundred 
and fifty dollars a month. In the iron works, as every- 
where else, it is the men at the top who have been 
the best organized and the best able to insist upon the 
highest possible payments. The principle that those who 
have are best able to get more applies to workmen as well 
as capitalists. The best new point made by the workmen 
in their testimony was that a high minimum wage was 
absolutely necessary when a sliding scale was agreed to. 
If the workmen consented to be paid proportionately less, 
no matter how low steel billets fell, it might be of advantage 
to the firm to reduce the price of the billets, since their sale 
of this article was comparatively small, while the wages of 
all the men were regulated by its price. Manager Frick, in 
his testimony, admitted that he arranged for the importa- 
tion of the Pinkertons before the civil authorities had 
proved themselves unable to maintain order. Because of 
this action the labor leaders hold him responsible for the 
establishment of mob-law and the resulting bloodshed. 
Mr. Powderly, on Friday, wrote somewhat feverish letters 
to both President Harrison and Governor Pattison, urging 
that the importation of the Pinkertons was an act of trea- 
son. During the latter part of the week the Carnegie 
employees at the Beaver Falls and Union mills struck, out 
of sympathy with their fellow-workmen at Homestead, but 
those at the great mills at Braddock refused to take similar 
action. On Saturday the Company published a notice 
that all workmen must return before July 21, or their 
places would be filled. 


The saying that the war map of the future will mark 
the lines between classes rather than those between terri- 
tories was illustrated last week in Idaho, in the same way 
that it was a fortnight ago in Pennsylvania, For several 
days there was civil war, with the employers and non-union 
workmen on the one side, and union workmen on the other. 
The cause of the difficulty is that silver-miners’ wages are 
higher than the general level of miners’ wages throughout 


the country. The fact that they are so to-day is chiefly 
due to the fact that they were so at the start—the men 
who received the high pay prevalent during the time 
of the gold and silver discoveries never consenting to 
lower wages without a hard fight. For years the silver- 
miners’ union maintained four dollars a day as the 
minimum pay for underground work, and no self-respecting 
miner would take work at less. Gradually, however, the 
mine-owners introduced men whose pay was less, though 
its amount was kept secret} from their companions. In 
the end three dollars and a half a day came to be the 
standard wages. The companies of the Cceur d’Alene 
region in Idaho are now trying to reduce it to three dollars, 
and this attempt is the cause of the conflict. Week before 
last most of the mines were filled with non-union men 
and fortified, but these fortifications proved of no avail 
against the attack of the armed bodies of union men, who 
on Monday of last week defeated the non-union men in a 
pitched battle, blew up one of the mills, and for several 
days held the entire district under a martial law of their 
own. A horrible massacre of the non-union prisoners was 
reported, but the report has been discredited. At the 
request of Governor Willey, President Harrison ordered 
the United States troops into the district. The union 
forces were at once dispersed or captured, and, under the 
martial law established by Federal authority, the non-union 
men have been restored to the mines. On Saturday 
President Harrison issued a proclamation calling upon 
all those engaged in insurrection to disperse to their 
homes. Even the history of this conflict is still obscured, 
and no prediction can be made as to the outcome. Further 
comment on the present labor situation will be found in 


another column. 


Statistical investigations are often most valuable for the 
light they throw on questions not under investigation. 
The decennial report of the State Board of Equalization 
of Ohio settles the question whether the farmers are receiv- 
ing their share of the increased wealth of the country, and 
illuminates the question how they would be affected by 
the exemption of personal property from taxation. On the 
first point the following summaries reveal the situation : 


Value of real estate in cities, 1880 .. $412,000,000 
Value of realestate in cities, 1890 $70,000,000 
$158,000,000 
Value of Garune, $684,000 000 
Value of faves, 569,000,000 


In other words, while the value of city real estate in- 
creased thirty-eight per cent., that of the farms decreased 
seventeen per cent. Looking over the county tables 
in detail, we notice that the assessments returned by 
County Boards in the rural districts were generally reduced 
by the State Board from fifteen to twenty per cent., so 
that the actual decrease in the value of the farm lands may 
be comparatively slight; but the investigation puts it 
beyond doubt that the Ohio farmers have added nothing 
to their wealth by ten years of hard work, much of which 
was expended in providing better buildings, better drainage, 
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better fences, and better roads. As to the effect upon the 
farmers of exempting personal property from taxation, the 
report is equally conclusive. Nearly sixty per cent. of the 
real estate in Ohio is farm real estate, though only forty 
per cent. of the people live on farms. But if only forty 
per cent. of the people in Ohio are on the farms, it is cer- 
tain that much less than forty per cent. of the wealth is 
there. The railroads of Ohio are capitalized at two hun- 
dred and forty millions more than the assessed value of 
the farms ; and while half this capitalization is water, even 
the watered securities are yielding as large a return to 
their owners as much of the farm land. These railroads are 
owned almost entirely in the towns and cities, and so, too, 
are the banks and the manufactories. If the farmers are to 
be relieved, it must be by taxing all forms of property alike, 
and not by allowing the securities of corporations to be 
exempt. 

The State Department has issued a most instructive 
consular report on the street railroads of foreign countries. 
England, Switzerland, Australia, and Canada are those in 
which public control of street railroads has been carried 
furthest ; but some of the backward nations have tried 
experiments which we might adopt with advantage. In 
Vienna, Austria, for example, passes are issued by which 
the passenger can ride as often as he pleases on a single 
line for a little over two dollars a month, or twenty-five 
dollars a year; and on any line in the city for three dollars 
and a half a month, or forty dollars a year. To those who 
must ride to and from their work every day, this cutting 
down of a cent each way for car-fares amounts to ten dol- 
lars a year, or more than an average week’s wages. The 
reduction is one that ought to be made everywhere, for the 
cost of transporting passengers, at the hours when the cars 
are crowded, rarely exceeds two cents apiece. It is unjust 
to compel the poorest people to pay out of all proportion 
to the cost (and value) of the service rendered them, In 
the more progressive foreign countries noted at the begin- 
ning of this paragraph, the establishment of municipal 
ownership of car-lines seems to be only a matter of 
time. In Zurich, Switzerland, the street railroad franchise 
provides that the fare shall be three cents or less for the 
average ride, and the city may at any time purchasé the 
property at a fixed valuation. In Toronto, Canada, the 
city is now operating the horse-car lines. In Great Brit- 
ain 244 miles of tramways out of 948 are owned by the 
municipalities, and municipal ownership is being rapidly 
extended. At present the roads owned by the cities are 
operated by private companies, upon terms that will extin- 
guish the debt incurred for the purchase of the roads by the 
time the leases expire. The avowed object of the Liberal 
leaders who are at the head of the movement for public 
ownership is to establish two-cent car-fares, with an eight- 
hour day for the employees. The proposition to establish 
municipal ownership of street-cars can no longer be 
refused a hearing on the ground that it is the plan of 
visionaries. 

The reports of the recent sessions of the National Edu- 
cational Association and of the Southern Educational 
Association which will be found in this issue of The 
Christian Union are both reports of progress. There 
have been three annual conventions of the Southern Edu- 
cational Association, and they have been notable for the 
almost entire absence of sectional feeling and for the 
serious spirit in which they have taken up the problems 
of Southern education. Professor Bemis interprets the 
origin of the Association as due to the desire to make a 
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special study of very difficult local problems, and not to a 
desire to divide the educational organization of the country 
on sectional lines. The friendly feeling toward negro 
education, and the very strong desire to elevate the college 
and public school system of the South, are hopeful and 
promising indications of the better time which is coming 
in the South, not only commercially, but educationally. 
The resolutions adopted at Saratoga as summing up the 
feeling of the National Educational Association are broad 
and progressive. These resolutions urge the employment 
of trained professional teachers only, the increase Of facil- 
ities for the study of pedagogy, oral instruction in ele- 
mentary sciences, the teaching of free-hand drawing and 
of manual and physical culture ; they indorse the kinder- 
garten, emphasize the need of moral training, dwell upon 
the importance of co-ordinating the graded school systems, 
urge the definite teaching of the principles of patriotism 
and good citizenship, and condemn cramming. 

Mr. Albert Bushnell Hart, writing for the “ Political 
Science Quarterly,” makes it quite clear that we have not 
yet reached the point where compulsory voting is needed 
to bring citizens to the polls on election day. What is 
more, he makes it appear that, in National elections at 
least, we are not even drifting in the wrong direction. 
Taking the Presidential election held in the census year 
1880, he finds that out of twelve and a half million male 
citizens over twenty-one years of age, nine million two 
hundred thousand deposited their votes. Out of the 
three and a third millions who failed to vote, one and a third 
millions were unnaturalized foreigners, and a hundred 
and fifty thousand more were confined in prisons, asylums, 
or almshouses. Deducting these classes, he finds that 
five-sixths of all the eligible voters came to the polls. 
This vote was polled in spite of the fact that there 
were four hundred thousand men in the country who 
were over seventy years of age, two hundred thousand 
more who may be supposed to have been sick, and 
a large number who were absent from their homes. 
As Mr. Hart observes, “ There are few churches, 
clubs, societies, or lodges in the country which have 
an attendance of five-sixths even once a year; there 
is not an army in the field which can put five-sixths of its 
men in the ranks of battle.” Comparing the Presidential 
election in 1880 with that in 1860, another census 
year, and one too when the issues were of transcendent 
interest, Mr, Hart estimates that in the earlier campaign 
but eighty per cent. of the eligible voters came to the polls, 
as against eighty-three per cent. in the later. Coming 
down to the election of 1888, the Presidential vote in- 
creased somewhat more than the increase in population. 
In State and local elections the evil of the stay-at- 
home vote is much greater, but the remedy seems to lie in 
bringing to the front social and moral issues in which the 
people are really concerned, rather thanin forcing them to 
the polls to make an indifferent choice between two parties 
neither of whem has any public purpose to accomplish 
through the campaign. Compulsory voting, indeed, as 
Mr. Hart suggests, would be likely to increase the power 
of the machine, by bringing to the polls the classes who 
heither know nor care anything about public affairs, and 
those who conscientiously stay at home to express their 
disapproval of the course their party is pursuing. 

The question of good roads, to which considerable at- 
tention has already been given in these columns, has now 
become a National question, for Senator Manderson, of 
Nebraska, has introduced in the Senate a bill to create a 
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National Highway Commission, to consist of members of 
Congress, an associate member from each State, the Secre- 
taries of War, Agriculture, and the Interior, the Attorney- 
General, the Postmaster-General, and certain private citi- 
zens. The Commission is to exist for two years, and to 
hold its sessions at Washington and Chicago, and its duties 
are to be the formulation of plans for a National school of 
roads and bridges, with branches attached to the various 
agricultural colleges and experiment stations. It is to 
report. what has been done in the way of highway con- 
struction, to collect and disseminate information on the 
subject, and generally to carry on an educational campaign 
for the purpose of awakening attention to the matter of 
road-making, and of conveying information as to the best 
manner of doing the work. The Manderson bill is framed 
to give a kind of organization to the present agitation for 
better roads, and there is just now no agitation which 
needs more determined support. The difficulty in this 
country has been the widespread ignorance concerning 
good road construction and lack of business ability in 
- dealing with the question. Many communities have spent 
on yearly tinkering money which would, if wisely disposed, 
have given them highways of the best order. 

The illness of Mr. George William Curtis has been made 
the occasion for the expression of a universal admiration 
for his character and life. The nature of that illness is 
yet undetermined, and the unknown element in it makes 
it serious. Mr. Curtis’s judgment has often been called 
in question, and at times severely criticised in many 
quarters, but no adverse breath has ever touched his aims 
or his character. All Americans have taken satisfaction 
in so high and fine a type of American citizenship. Mr. 
Curtis’s charming literary gifts have, in a way, been sacri- 
ficed to his public work, but public affairs have been 
immensely enriched by his steadfast loyalty to his own 
ideals. He has represented, as few other Americans have 
represented, the higher interests of the country. He has 
risen far above the atmosphere of commercialism, and has 
brought to the discussion of all questions which he has 
touched the amplest culture, the finest insight, and the very 
highest standards. Such men are rare in any country, 
but they are specially to be prized in a busy commercial 
country like our own, which runs rather to executive and 
commercial ability and energy than to productiveness in 
the purely intellectual or the artistic fields. A gentleman 
in the truest sense of the word, without fear and without 
reproach, he has stood through a long generation for the 
things of the mind and the things of the spirit, and, with an 
oratory the grace and persuasiveness of which have never 
been surpassed in America, he has added to the dis- 
tinction of his own nature the distinction of an emi- 
nently fruitful and noble career. The health of such a 
man is a matter of universal concern, and it is gratifying 
that the suggestion of danger has brought forth a recogni- 
tion so generous and so universal; a recognition which 
comes alike from his political friends and foes—for all men 
are friends when high ideals of character are set before 
them. 

Not many months ago, at the beginning of his illness, 
the career of Mr. Cyrus W. Field was outlined in these 
columns. His death at his country home last week closes 
one of the most characteristic American careers. Mr. 
Field represented pre-eminently the tireless activity and 
the undaunted energy which are characteristic of one 
type of Americans. The story of the laying of the 
Atlantic cable will remain one of the classics of human 
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ingenuity and perseverance. It is a story which could 
have been written only of a man great on at least one 
side of his natyre, and few men have ever contributed 
so positively or so marvelously to the sum total of civiliza- 
tion as Mr. Field. A century hence his name will be 
written among the foremost of his contemporaries, and he 
will be remembered as one who served not only his 
country but the world. The fullest and most generous 
recognition of such a service is the best memorial of the 
man and of his achievements. 
B 

The Stewart Free-Coinage Bill was practically beaten in 
the House of Representatives last week by being sent to the 
foot of the calendar by a vote of 154 to 136, 59 Republicans 
and 95 Democrats voting against the resolution which would 
have brought it before the House at once. This disposes 
of the matter for the present session, and, so far as free 
coinage in this form is concerned, probably for all sessions. 
The record is an anomalous one; both parties have con- 
demned free coinage in their platforms, and the Free-Coin- 
age Bill has been passed by a Republican Senate and de- 
feated by a Democratic House, its political support, 
however, being drawn two-thirds from the Democratic side 
and one-third from the Republican side. 


We think that Christian churches will universally regret 
to hear that Dr. Wellman and Dr. Lanphear, surviving com- 
plainants in the proceedings against Andover Theological 
Seminary, have asked the Andover Visitors to retry Pro- 
fessor Egbert C. Smyth. The Visitors, of course, must 
at least so far entertain the case as to hear what the com- 
plainants have to say. They have accordingly notified 
Professor Smyth that a hearing will be given on this 
request at the Mansion House in Andover on Thursday, 
September 1, 1892 ; and, in order to make the subsequent 
proceedings conform to the decision of the Court, the Trus- 
tees have all been notified, and thus made parties to the 
proceedings. It is not for us to say what action the Vis- 
itors ought to take in the premises, They are a judicial 
body, and both should and will decide upon their action 
uninfluenced by the newspaper press ; but it is not out of 
the way for the newspaper press to express a sincere regret 
that the complainants have felt it their duty to reopen 
this controversy, of which the churches are weary. The 
real and only question at issue is as to the construction to 
be given to an ancient creed. It must be assumed, and 
the public generally will assume, that those who hold to 
the more liberal construction are as honest in their opin- 
ions as those who hold to the stricter one, and nothing is 
more certain than that, if the strict construction for which 
the complainants contend were sustained by the Board of 
Trustees and the Board of Visitors, the work at Andover 
Theological Seminary would have to come to an end, for 
nothing is more certain than that no Congregational sem- 
inary, and probably no theological seminary of any denom- 
ination, could secure students if its professors confined 
themselves to teaching the views which the complainants 
insist are involved in the Andover creed. Indeed, if we 
mistake not, as much was frankly asserted by Dr. Dexter 
himself. 

Of the 670 members of the House of Commons, 652 
have been elected as we go to press, Jeaving only eighteen 
elections yet to be held. The Government has thus 
far secured 310 members, and the combined opposition 
342. Of the eighteen seats yet to be determined, thir- 


teen were held in the last Parliament by the opposition and 
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five by the Government. It is said that changes are 
not likely to be made in the control of these seats, 


and in that'event the new Parliament will contain 355 . 


Gladstonians and 315 Unionists. In other words, Mr. 
Gladstone will have a majority of about forty. This 
majority, however, is made up by including the Irish 
members, and the situation will therefore be extremely 
difficult for the new Government. The result in Great 
Britain itself shows a majority against Home Rule, the 
Gladstonians having secured 275 and the Unionists 292. 
The Unionist press are trying to make a point of the fail- 
ure of Mr. Gladstone to carry Great Britain. They declare 
that Home Rule would involve so radical a change of con- 
stitution that it ought not to be made on the strength of 
the Irish vote. The programme of the immediate future, 
so far as the Government is concerned, appears to be in 
doubt. Lord Salisbury is urged by some of his supporters 
not to resign, but to wait until he is defeated in the new 
Parliament. Mr. Gladstone, on the other hand, has taken 
in former times very strong ground with regard to the duty 
of the Ministry to resign even when Parliament is so 
evenly divided that the opposition can secure but a major- 
ity of one. 
As an offset to Lord Salisbury’s recent utterances as to 


a partial return to the policy of protection, it is interesting 
to observe how France fares under her new tariff law, which 
is avowedly the extremest system of protection enforced 
anywhere in Europe. Last year her duties were raised 
from twenty-five to fifty per cent., and the law which went 
into effect in February has ghown during its first three 
months how it is likely to influence trade. The results 
seem to have been promptly felt, and are frankly disap- 
pointing to protectionists. They hoped, by levying almost 
prohibitive tariffs, practically to stop the importation of 
foreign manufactured goods. The decrease in these for 
the first quarter-year has been some three million francs, 
but the value of manufactures exported at the same time 
fell off ninety-three millions. It is hard to account for this 
important decline on any other: basis than that of the new 
tariff. Meantime imported food supplies increased by 
thirty-four millions over the same period of 1891, and as 
the duties on these were all much higher, the increased cost 
came directly out of the pockets of consumers. Without 
stopping to compare some interesting particulars in which 
the trade of this year has differed from that of last, it 
remains to note the fact that, contrary to expectation, the 
increased duties have resulted in alossof revenue. Instead 
of greater customs dues, for the last three months the 
receipts show about a million less than in the first quarter 
of 1891, and nearly two and a half millions less than the 


budget estimate. And since the increase of duties, with 


new schedules and categories, involves a larger corps of 
officials, this smaller revenue has between the same dates 
cost about a million francs more to collect. The principle 
of protection seems to have been carried to an extreme in 
France where it ceases to protect. 

The popular impression that the grip is always followed 
by the cholera receives, this year, unpleasant confirmation. 
The cholera is epidemic in western Asia, has invaded 
Russia, and, it is believed, is making some headway in 
Paris, although the Parisian authorities deny its presence 
and attribute the deaths which have taken place in that city 
to sporadic cholera caused by drinking the impure water 
of the Seine. The epidemic is severe in northern Persia, 
in the Russian province east of the Caspian Sea, and on 
the eastern slopes of the Caucasian Mountains. One of 
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the critical points is Bakau, the seaport on the western 
shore of the Caspian Sea, which, by steamships and rail- 
road, is very intimately connected with European Russia, 
so that a contagious disease at that point is likely to spread 
to the westward. To check the ‘epidemic, commerce has 
been suspended on the Caspian Sea, and a rigorous quar- 
antine is being enforced. Epidemics always rage violently 
in southern Russia, owing to the climate, to bad sanita- 
tion, and, this year, to the demoralized physical and 
mental condition of the people in consequence of the 
plague. The action of the Russian Government in sup- 
pressing all news concerning the epidemic is the most 
unpromising feature of the situation. Germany and 
Austria, in the matter of quarantine regulation, have 
the invaluable thoroughness of their military system, 
and the plague is not likely to spread in these directions. 
There is no report, however, of the appearance of the dis- 
ease in Syria or in Egypt, so that the Mediterranean is so 
far free from its ravages, and the easiest and most fre- 
quented line of epidemic movement to the western shores 
of Europe is, so far, free from the plague. There have 
been in recent times a number of cholera epidemics in the 
East which have been largely confined to the sections in 
which they originated and to the adjoining countries. 


President Gilman 


Dr. Gilman, whose portrait we print this week, belongs 
im the front rank of American educators. Born in Norwich, 
Conn., of excellent New England stock, Dr. Gilman had 
large opportunities for culture. He graduated at Yale Col- 
lege in 1852, pursued post-graduate studies for a time in 
New Haven, went abroad and studied at Berlin, and then 
traveled extensively for educational purposes, everywhere 
giving careful attention to social, political, and educational 
conditions. Returning to this country in 1855, Dr. Gilman 
accepted official position in the library of Yale College, 
and it is significant of the tenacity of his intellectual 
interests that, after so many years of absorbing work in 
other fields, he was still pre-eminently a fit person to deliver 
the address at the opening of the Cornell University 
Library last autumn. Called to a professorship of physical 
and political geography in New Haven, he was also for a 
time Superintendent of Public Schools. In 1872, in re- 
spunse to a second urgent invitation, Dr. Gilman accepted 
the presidency of the University of California, and speedily 
justified the wisdom of the Regents whose persistence 
drew him across the continent. His admirable equipment, 
his breadth of view, his mastery of university methods, 
and his rare executive ability gave the new institution at 
Oakland an impetus which it has not yet lost. 

But this position on the Pacific coast, important and 
influential as it certainly was, proved to be a brief training 
for a still more important position. In 1875 the noble 
foundation at Baltimore provided by the will of Johns 
Hopkins offered the greatest modern educational oppor- 
tunity in this country. The Trustees were, fortunately, 
men of large ideas. Instead of organizing a new institu- 
tion on old lines, and so adding to the number of Amer- 
ican colleges without adding to American educational 
opportunities, they called to the presidency of the Johns 
Hopkins University the man in whose ability and force 
they had fullest confidence, and put the shaping of the 
University in his hands. It was a critical moment in our 
educational history, and the choice was supremely fortu- 
nate. No manin the country saw so clearly the need of, or 
was so well equipped for the work of directing, an advance 
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movement along the highest lines. The Johns Hopkins 
did not become notable by reason of a striking group of 
buildings ; it became notable by reason of the group of 
scholars of the first rank assembled at the very inaugura- 
tion of the work of the University. New lines were 
marked out, new methods boldly followed, and a new spirit 
pervaded the institution and speedily made itself felt in 
other institutions. The seminary, the laboratory, the 
direct contact of the student with the literature of his de- 
partment, time and opportunity for original work on the part 
of instructors, regular publication of results in all depart- 
ments—in a word, the breadth, freedom, inspiration, and 
fruitfulness of true university methods and of the genuine 
university spirit—were successfully created and maintained 
in America. The Johns Hopkins became at once a lead- 
ing institution, and secured recognition from universities 
beyond the sea. In less than two decades it has rendered 
a service of incalculable value to the country, for it has 
not only done its own work but it has stimulated every 
other American college. This result has been largely due 
to the comprehension of the general situation, the large 
sympathy with all kinds of learning, the unfailing tact, and 
- the great executive ability of its first President. There 
could have been no better representative of the American 
academic world at Dublin than Dr. Gilman, for no small part 
of its notable advance in recent years has been due to his 
inspiring leadership. 


Nota Question 


There are some very serious and very perplexing ques- 
tions involved in the labor problem. They are such as 
these : 

What remedy has the individual laborer for injustice at 
the hand of such employers as are selfish and greedy? Is 
it well for laborers to combine in trade-unions and similar 
organizations? What are the relations of laborer and 
capitalist—those of master and servant, or those of part- 
ners in a common enterprise? What rights, if any, have 
the laborers in an industry which their labor has helped to 
build up? Are they all extinguished by the payment of 
the weekly wages? 

But there is one question which is not a question—Shall 
law be enacted by private bodies of men or by the State? 
And shall it be enforced by private bodies of men or by 
the State? These are the questions presented, in the first 
instance, to the American people by the events at Home- 
stead and at Coeur d’Alene. And these are not questions 
which the American people will even consider. 

In these places private bodies of men have enacted 
a law that non-union men shall not work, in respectively 
the mills of Pennsylvania and the mines of Idaho, and 
have undertaken to enforce that lawby arms. Even if this 
were a righteous law, it|has not been enacted by the proper 
body. If the workingmen of Pennsylvania or of Idaho 
think this law necessary to the protection of their interests, 
they must ask the State to enact it and the State to enforce 
it. To permit private organizations to enact and enforce 
law for their own interests is to abandon liberty and sub- 
stitute despotism. 

We have not hesitated to declare that, in our judgment, 
laborers have an interest in the industrial enterprises in 
which they are engaged, which, in equity, is not extin- 
guished by the payment of weekly wages; that the 
relations between employers and employed in our great 
industrial enterprises are more nearly those of partner- 
ship than those of master and servant; that the State 
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ought to provide, when private agreement does not do so, 
some impartial court of arbitration for the settlement 
of disputes between incorporated capitalists and their 
employees. We do not hesitate to say that there is 
some reason in the Eleventh Commandment, to which 
Mr. Carnegie himself has given expression, with apparent 
approval, as the unwritten law of the workingman, “ Thou 
shalt not take thy neighbor’s job.” When workingmen 
and their employers are engaged in a controversy like that 
at Homestead, there is a reason why other workingmen 
should not interfere to take the job out of their fellows’ 
hands and the bread out of their mouths. We concede 
reason to the claim that some industries should be licensed, 
as medicine, law, and engineering, and only the licensee 
permitted to practice it. Such a law might, for example, 
give us better sanitary plumbing. And if any labor asso- 
ciation desires to revive the trade laws of the Middle 
Ages, and enact that only members of a certain guild may 
ply the trade and perform the industry, little as we are 
inclined to go back _to such medizval restrictions, we are 
willing, and the American people would be willing, to give 
this plan a respectful and patient hearing. 

But none of these are the questions presented primarily 


at Homestead and at Cceur d’Alene. In both place pri 


vate organizations have enacted a law prohibiting men not 
belonging to their guild from engaging in their industry, 
and have armed themselves to enforce this law. To per- 
mit this would be to surrender the power of self-govern- 
ment, and substitute for it that of irresponsible class 
despotism. The men who in doing this have killed non- 
union men and burned employers’ buildings have been 
guilty of murder and arson. And the Governor in the one 
case and the President in the other have interfered none 
too promptly. 

However men may differ in their opinions on the ques- 
tions involved in the labor problem—and to their discus- 
sion we shall recur again, and to our views thereon we 
shall give frank and free expression—there is substantially 
no difference in America upon the proposition that govern- 
ment cannot be exercised by private individuals, and that, 
if they attempt to do it, and to enforce their will on the 
community by fire and sword, they are to be regarded as 
criminals and treated accordingly. 


A Proposed ‘ Bandit ” Exhibit 


There is no doubt that, as an “ attraction” for Chicago’s 
Fair, the proposal to buy and exhibit the “ frame house” 
in St. Joseph, Mo., in which the “unfortunate” Jesse 
James perished at the hands of “ Bob” Ford, is absolutely 
unique. No previous world’s fair has ever been able to 


boast a “feature” at all comparable to it in originality 


and impressiveness. Even the Eiffel Tower must hide its 
diminished head. To place before all visitors at the Fair, 
especially foreign visitors, a tangible “exhibit” of our 
train-robbing “industry” when it flourished in all its 
original prosperity, defying Governors and mocking at the 
puny efforts of sheriffs’ posses and “ regulators,” would be 
an unmatched stroke of brilliant audacity. 

Some may doubt whether such a proposal could be seri- 
ously made. These doubts are set at rest by a recent 
issue of the St. Joseph “ News,” which gives a column to 
interviews with prominent citizens on this proposed 
“bandit exhibit.” It is reassuring to find—reassuring by 
contrast with the popular sentiment regarding Jesse James 
which obtained in Missouri at the time of his death ten 
years ago—that the universal sentiment of those inter- 
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viewed is strongly hostile to the proposal. As the 
reporter who obtained this interview says : 

‘“‘ With hardly an exception, the gentlemen seen disapproved of the 
scheme to exhibit the house to the world as having been the residence 
of Jesse James and as having come from St. Joseph and the State of 
Missouri. All held that such advertising would be of no credit to the 
city and the State, and all thought that some steps should be taken to 
prevent its removal to Chicago.” 

Some of the opinions are interesting for their intensity. 
“ The citizens ought to buy the house and burn it,” was 
what Colonel Joseph Hansen said. Fred C. Parker 
agreed with this, adding: “ It will be of no benefit to the 
city or to the State at large to advertise it as a rendezvous 
of bandits.” Ex-City Treasurer Crowther was equally 
emphatic. “ Do you think it will do the city of St. Joseph 
or the State of Missouri any good to hold them up to the 
people of all nations as the home of bandits and outlaws?” 
he asked the reporter. Alderman Doniphan wanted “ the 
people to take the matter in hand,” if the scheme seemed 
likely to go through. He thought that “ any railroad com- 
pany that will transport it [the house] to Chicago ought 
to be boycotted by every shipper in town.” 

The St. Joseph “ News” took as strong ground as the 
citizens its reporter had interviewed. In an editorial the 
“* News ” said: 

“ An effort is being made by speculators to saddle unenviable notc- 
riety on the city of St. Joseph and the State of Missouri by taking to 
Chicago and exhibiting at the World’s Fair the house in which the 
bandit Jesse James was killed. If such a thing is permitted it will 
be to the lasting disgrace of the city and State, and will advertise to 
the world that we were proud of the bloodthirsty ruffians who once 
lived in our midst. It will be placing a halo around the head of a 
man who had done his best to bring this commonwealth, into disrepute. 
Visitors to the great Fair would class Jesse James among the patron 
saints of Missouri, and, ignorant of the true facts, would wonder at an 
exhibition of such taste in an enlightened community.” 

As has been said, all this is in most creditable contrast 
with the sentiment that largely prevailed regarding Jesse 
James ten years ago. To quote from an editorial comment 
in the “ Nation” (April 13, 1882) describing the curious 
state of public feeling : 

‘* James lived in a comfortable house, surrounded by a loving family, 
and went off on his expeditions apparently as a business man goes off 
to collect debts or to solicit orders. Moreover, although the State of 
Missouri had for long years been trying to arrest him, it was never 
able to do so, and in order to compass his death the Governor had 
to resort to the means by which the Venetian Council of Ten and 
other medixval powers occasionally tried to get rid of obnoxious 
foreign sovereigns.” 

The last touch of absurdity was the “ bandit’s”’ funeral, 
at which two Baptist ministers officiated feelingly, while a 
large concourse of friends and admirers—including the 
sheriff, rightly classed with these last—followed the re- 
mains to their final resting-place. The curtain fell on a 
somewhat acrimonious discussion of James’s status as a 
“‘convert”’ and church member. 

The last traces of this disgraceful hero-worship seem 
now to have disappeared, to judge from the reception given 
to the proposal to make an exhibit of the James house. 
This is a distinct gain for civilization in Missouri. 


A Great Resource 


Teachers of all kinds, whether with the voice, the pen, 
on the platform, or in the press, are peculiarly exposed to 
two perils: a tendency to routine and to loss of interest 
and enthusiasm. The fight which a teacher is compelled 
to wage against the influence of his surroundings and his 
profession is a fight for life ; for that which he loses when 
he parts with his vitality and becomes the victim of rou- 
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tine is life. The great teachers have not, as a rule, been 
men of the very highest scholarship. Their scholarship 
has been adequate, but their strength has lain in a certain 
quality difficult to define, but as diffusive as the atmos- 
phere, and passing in a vital current from teacher to pupil. 
Thomas Arnold in England, and Marks Hopkins in Amer- 
ica, although both men of eminent intellectual attainments, 
derived their strength as teachers from this personal 
quality. That which they gave, primarily and distinct- 
ively, was not information, but life. Intellectual life is 
begotten, not by scholarship, but by life. The supreme 
quality, therefore, in any teacher is this life-giving quality, 
this power not only of imparting information and giving 
instruction, but of conveying that vital impulse which 
clothes the dead fact with the color and quality of life. 
It is the absence or} loss of this quality which condemns 
many teachers to a cheerless, arid, routine life, without 
inspiration for their pupils and without satisfaction to 
themselves. A teacher needs constant contact with large, 
inspiring ideas to offset the pressure of details. 

Now, literature is not information, nor fact. It is, spe- 
cifically and distinctively, life. Great books contain invalu- 
able knowledge, and are full of the richest specific instruc- 
tion, but that which makes them great is neither the 
knowledge nor the power of instruction; it is the life 
which they contain. Whoever gets at their secret finds 
himself in contact with a deep, rich, inexhaustible life; for 
Milton did not exaggerate when he said that a great book 
contains the life-blood of a master-spirit. It is made 
great by this supreme vitalization, so that, while Shake- 
speare and Dante crowd their pages with historical knowl- 
edge, with incisive comment, with the very substance of 
instruction, the supreme quality which they give is this 
quality of life. To come in contact with literature in its 
great works is, therefore, to bring one’s self to the very 
fountain of life ; to keep one’s self in constant companion- 
ship with Homer, Dante, Shakespeare, and Goethe is to 
keep one’s self in daily contact with the greatest sources 
of intellectual life. No man who knows his Shakespeare, 
on the literary as well as on the scholarly side, can by any 
possibility be a dull man or a dead man. There is a vital- 
ity in Shakespeare which, if constantly communicated, 
gives the most obscure and narrow life into which it is 
brought breadth, movement, and enthusiasm. A man satu- 
rated with Shakespeare would be educated if he knew 
nothing else. To know Homer, Dante, Shakespeare, and 
Goethe in a genuine way is to give one’s own life something 
of the breadth and the movement of the four great ages 
of civilization represented by these great writers. The 
teacher who feels thoroughly the spell of the “ Odyssey ” 
has more power of conveying to his pupils an adequate 
idea of what the ocean means, as a feature of the natural 
world, as one of the sublimest parts of nature, and as a 
means of communication between races, than the man 
who has the most exact scientific knowledge of the whole 
subject. The teacher who knows his Dante to the heart 
can give his pupils a clearer notion of what the Middle Ages 
were in their essential life, their worship, reverence, wonder, 
and intensity, than he who knows the whole literature of 
the subject without entering into the secret of it; while 
the teacher who can put his English history into the hands 
of his pupils because he sees it with Shakespeare’s eyes 
and realizes it with Shakespeare’s imagination will have 
infinitely more power than the man who has all the facts 
at his fingers’ ends. These great writers are the sworn 
and irresistible foes of routine and deadness. They are 
full of the immortal freshness of life, seen with new eyes 
and reported at firsthand. Slow-footed erudition, method- 
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ical, patient, and eminently uninspired, may sink her wells 
into them from generation to generation, and yet leave 
them unexhausted. 

The greatest educational achievements of the race are 
its large interpretations of its own life through myths 
and symbols. Beside these achievements, all mere fact- 
gathering, accumulation of information, and the hard, dry, 
and patient work of erudition, invaluable as these are, are 
of secondary importance. The ultimate end of all this 
kind of knowledge is to permit men to see life with clearer 
eyes and compass it with larger thought. In the great 
symbols and myths this kind of knowledge passes on into 
poetry, becomes vitalized and generalized, and in this way 
knowledge is transformed into truth. Every great writer 
represents and expresses a primary conception of life. 
Either consciously or unconsciously, the greatest writers 
have summed up and put into art-forms the life of their 
times and of the times behind them. Homer stands for 
Greek life, Dante for Italian life, Shakespeare for English 
life, and Goethe for German life, at the same time that 
they stand also for antique, medizval, renaissance, and 
modern life. Each one of these writers presents a com- 
plete and consistent conception of the place and work of 
humanity, and out of each one a philosophy of life can be 
educed. There is, therefore, in each of these writers the 
material of ultimate education. Each one of them repre- 
sents a supreme achievement of humanity. To be a con- 
stant student of these writers is to be constantly studying 


the deepest thought of man about himself, is to keep one’s 


self in constant contact with the very finest material of 
education. 

There has been one age which was fed by this immedi- 
ate contact with the highest literature, by this constant 
association with the largest ideas of life. 
basing an education not upon text-books but upon a 
great work of literature may be seen in the Periclean age, 
the richest and most fruitful of all the ages of history in 
great creative minds. The men of that age were educated 
upon Homer. Homer was their Bible and text-book, and 
the beauty, the freshness, the vitality, and the truth of the 
great writer somehow diffused themselves through a score 
of minds, so that they became in turn torch-bearers to their 
race and to the world. The fact is significant to every 
man who is trying to teach others and who feels the need 
of every possible resource in his work. 


Editorial Notes 


The latest census bulletin shows that our native-born popu- 
lation has increased twenty-three per cent. during the last decade, 
our foreign-born population thirty-eight per cent., and our col- 
ored population but thirteen per cent. The smallness of the 
increase of negroes is due entirely to the fearful death-rate 
among them. In most Southern cities it is from a third to a 
half greater than the death-rate among the whites. We do not 
believe in keeping the negro question alive, but those who do 
must join in trying to keep the negro alive. 

Freshness of thought and feeling, fine instincts, sincerity, 
and sympathy were characteristic of Mrs. C. W. Weitzel, whose 
death at Santa Barbara last month brought sorrow to many per- 
sonal friends and to a greater company of friends of the mind. 
The name of Sophy Winthrop, under which Mrs. Weitzel fre- 
quently wrote, is associated with work of great attractiveness. 
There was a rare vein of sentiment in much of that work. Mrs. 
Weitzel saw things from her own point of view, and her record 
of impressions was often delightfully original. Her hand will 
be greatly missed in the columns of The Christian Union, to 
which she was at times a regular, and always a very welcome, 
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contributor. The novels which came from her hand were 
unconventional and full of vitality. They had, one and all, 
an uncommon quality. The charm of the woman herself was 
known to but few comparatively, but to them it will remain 
something rare and precious. 


In the Scotch elections the Liberals have had to fight against 
both the liquor-dealers and the clergymen, impartially. The 
liquor-dealers opposed them because they generally favored local 
option, and the “ parsons ” opposed them because they generally 
favored disestablishment. Both liquor-dealers and “parsons” 
are regarded by the Liberals as privileged classes. By the 
“ parsons ” are of course meant those belonging to the Estab- 
lished Church. This political union seems strange in America, 
but it is not new in England. Several years ago the Tories 
made so much of the danger to the Church and the danger to 
the liquor-dealers if the Liberals succeeded, as to lead to the 
coining of the campaign by-word, “ Beer and the Bible.” 


Robed in white mohair silk with pearl trimmings and fringe, with a cluster 
of carnation pinks resting upon her pulseless breast, in a casket draped in 
pearl gray broadcloth, with a plate of solid silver on the cover, this afternoon, 
in the parlor of her late home, Vine Street, at two o'clock, lay all that was 
mortal of , wife of ‘ 


This extraordinary paragraph is not taken from Dickens’s 
“ American Notes,” nor did it appear on the wild Western 
frontier, but it is clipped from a recent issue of a leading paper 
in a well-known Massachusetts city, not many miles from 
Boston. The article of which it is a part is largely made up of 
a catalogue of flowers sent by sympathizing friends, with the 
donors’ names, thus: “ Cluster of white roses tied with a white 
ribbon, Mr. and Mrs. Alonzo M——.” The millennium of good 
taste seems to be as far beyond our reach as the millennium of 
good morals. 


The most remarkable explanation of the troubles at Home- 
stead which we have yet seen is that which comes to us in a 
letter from a Southern correspondent, who says: 


Can you not see that the bloodshed at Homestead is the direct result of the 
subjugation of the Sovereign States of the South by Abraham Lincoln? As 
long as the slaves existed in a state of contented slavery, there was no competi- 
tion with the manufacturers of the North. . . . If youhave a civil war inthe 
North between labor and capital, it will be in consequence of the successful 
rivalry of Southern manufacturers who have grown up in consequence of the 
emancipation of the negroes. 


The negro question and the labor question are, separately, per- 
plexing enough for any newspaper editor to deal with, but if 
they are to be combined, most journalists will be inclined to 
give up discussing current events, and devote themselves to real- 
ism in fiction, or archeology, or some other such harmless and 
amiable topic. 


Archbishop Hennessey, of Dubuque, Iowa, in the course of 
his sermon at the recent consecration of the Cathedral at Hart- 
ford, Conn., gave utterance to the following astonishing passage : 


There is a tradition that St. Brendan, an Irish saint, discovered this country 
nearly a thousand years before the birth of Columbus. Inhabited by Irish colo- 
nists, it went by the name, or was known by the name, “ Great Ireland.’”’ Was 
that name prophetic of its future destiny? I love tothink so—Great Ireland !— 
what a vision does it suggest and promise! I see the Ireland of St. Patrick as 
that great servant of God left it; its bishops, priests, monks, monasteries, 
schools, colleges. . . . I see the people among whom they labored rise up and 
bow low before Ireland. . . . With the rapturous vision before me of this pic- 
ture completed, I love to regard this noble record of the land of my nativity as 
but the introductory chapter of the volume of noble deeds to be done for God 
in the fullness of time by the land of St. Brendan, the Great Ireland of the West. 


New York has been not inaptly called by some satirist “ New 
Cork,” but we hardly think that even Americans of Irish descent 
will want to change the name of America to that of “ Great 
Ireland,” notwithstanding Archbishop Hennessey’s “ rapturous 
vision.” The only deplorable result that can come from such 
lack of judgment ina great pulpit is the new alarm which it will give 
to those who honestly believe the Irish question is a serious one 
in American politics. We have no doubt that some of Arch- 
bishop Hennessey’s parishioners can give him some excellent 
advice about the untrustworthiness of visions, even where they 
concern so visionary a project as the establishment of a “ Greater 
Ireland.” What is wanted in this country is not a greater Ire- 
land, or a greater Germany, or a greater Sweden, but a greater 
America. 
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The Tercentenary of Dublin University 


By Thomas 


HAT the University of Dublin should have had its 
tercentenary honored in an extraordinary manner 
need not occasion any surprise when its general 
importance as a great center of learning and the 
particular influence it has exercised upon Irish 
history receive due consideration. The prestige 

of Trinity College is acknowledged everywhere, but to Ire- 

land it is peculiarly dear, being the only one of her several 
great academic establishments which has ever enjoyed the 
distinction belonging to an institution regarded as truly 
national. Such it has always been considered, in spite of the 
charges frequently preferred against it throughout the past 
of having “ squinted in the direction of the dominant relig- 
ion.” Notwithstanding this, the University’s alumni have 
never been without a regular percentage of Nonconformists, 
which term may be taken as inclusive of all religions other 
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furnished Sir Frederick Leighton and Lawrence Alma- 
Tadema in the name of British art. 

The occasion which these prominent men came so far 
to honor has for its raison d étre the celebration of the sur- 
vival and the development of a famous university which 
has outlived and outgrown the force of adverse circum- 
stances and largely hostile surroundings. Queen Eliza- 
beth of England founded it in the year 1591. It was a 
university with one college as Mater Universitatis. To 
the present day it continues a one-college university, but 
the fame and scope of that single college are sufficient. The 
first century of its life was a period of storm and vicissi- 
tude. One great Irish viceroy had rocked its cradle, and 
another did his utmost to destroy it. What Sir John Perrot 
accomplished in 1591 was sought to be undone by Lord 
Tyrconnel in the years from 1680 to 1688. The Catholic 


Trinity College, Dublin 


than that of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Ireland. Now 
that all restrictions, originatins;: in a spirit of sectarianism, 
upon aspirants to its higher and lucrative offices have been 
removed, it may not be too much to hope that its obliquity of 
vision in the direction above referred to is at length rectified. 
July 2 ushered in the week selected for the tercentenary 
celebrations at Dublin, and it is probable that many years 
must elapse before any college commemoration shall be 
held capable of drawing together in one place and at one 
time an equal number of distinguished persons. The 
United States alone contributed to the foreign delegation 
many of her most eminent university men. Princeton and 
Johns Hopkins thought it worth while to send their Presi- 
dents. Professors Isaac Hollister Hall, of New York; 
Thayer and Farlow, of Harvard; Peck, of Columbia; 
Corson, of Cornell ; Lounsbury, of Yale ; ‘and James and 
Billings, of Pennsylvania, swelied the notable list. Conti- 
nental Europe delegated such men as Nordenskjold, Léon 
Say, Vambéry, Adolph Wagnerm, Renard, and Leroy- 
Beaulieu. Cambridge and Oxford sent formal deputations 
(including Professor Max Miiller) representative of the 
two leading English universities, and the Royal Academy 


gentry had originally contributed to the endowment of 
Trinity College, but when it grew to be regarded as a 
purely Protestant institution, and was called “eldest 
daughter of the Reformation,” those gentlemen and their 
descendants began to regard it with chronic suspicion. 
So strong was this feeling that up to the reign of James II. 
the sons of the Catholic gentry were sent to the College 
of Salamanca in Spain for their higher education. The 
King himself blew this smoldering sentiment of distrust 
into a flame which gained sufficient strength to almost con- 
sume the University and wipe it totally out of existence 
under the willing administration of his viceroy Tyrconnel. 
All this, however, came to an end in 1688, and thence- 
forth Trinity College steadily gained in fame, influence, 
and wealth. The details of its history need not be exhaust- 
ively followed, nor can we trace its origin back to the 
remote periods of time to which some similar institutions 
may be traced, and which constitutes no small part of tne 
romantic interest of their biography. Its royal charter is 
three centuries old, that is all, but its record is almost con- 
temporaneous with civilized North America, and it has 
always had a powerful influence and produced a list of 
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illustrious names. In the latter days of the Irish Parlia- 
ment misuse was undoubtedly made of its revenues and 
power for the furtherance of political ends. Lord North 
_ said of one of its provosts at this period, that “if that man 
[Hutchinson] was granted the Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, he would ask for the Isle of Man for a potato- 
garden.” But even stronger assertions than this are on 
record concerning Provost Hutchinson’s rapacity. In our 
own time Trinity College, Dublin, continues to exert a 
certain degree of influence in British politics. It returns 
two representatives to Parliament, elected by its own 
members, and some of these have been extremely distin- 
guished men. The latest on this roll of honor was Lord 
Ashbourne, the author of the great Irish Land Act for the 
optional sale of landed estates. The attitude of Trinity 
College towards imperial politics is unswervingly one of 
conservatism, and the two members it returns to Parlia- 
ment are invariably elected in the interest of the English 
Tory party. The only position in the University which is 
in any sense connected with political influence is that of 
_ the Provost, the highest office on the governing body. 
This is a Crown appointment—which means that when it 
becomes vacant the Queen confers it on the person recom- 
mended to her by the Prime Minister. The provostship 
is seldom vacant, however, its tenure being for life. 
Prejudiced critics have often sought to slight Trinity 
College, Dublin, by calling it “the silent sister,” claiming 
that the men holding its fellowships have not been heard of 
in the world of letters. This accusation has been ably 
refuted by a distinguished professor of Trinity, who pointed 
out that Dublin fellowships were “working” positions, 
and not sinecures, as are the large majority of the fellow- 
ships in Oxford and Cambridge, three-fourths of which are 
held by men who do no work whatever as college instruct- 
ors or lecturers. Little, indeed, can be said in support of 
the assertion that Dublin University is “silent” in the 
above sense. Sufficient proof to the contrary can be fur- 
nished by mentioning the names of Swift, Goldsmith, 
Berkeley, Congreve, and Lecky—these being simply se- 
lected at random from a bright galaxy. Much more 
might be said if we went on to enumerate the literary 
achievements of Mahaffy, the student of ancient Greek art, 
or of Edward Dowden—at present Professor of English Lit- 
erature—the thoughtful and brilliant Shakespearean critic. 
It was in Trinity College, Dublin, that Toplady wrote the 
* Rock of Ages,” and 
there also’ Bishop 
Berkeley’s inspired 
imagination conjured 
up the prophetic vis- 
ion, “Westward the 
course of empire 
takes its way.” The 
Rev. Charles Wolfe, 
author of “ Burial of 
Sir John Moore,” and 
Thomas Moore, Ire- 
land's greatest lyrist, 
have each their names 
inscribed upon the 
roll of past alumni. 
The social status 
conferred by a Trin- 
ity College degree is 
on a par with that 
of Oxford or Cam- 
bridge. All other 
Irish degrees are sec- 
ondary in this regard. The exhibitions, scholarships, 
and other prizes are numerous and valuable. From thir- 
teen to sixteen hundred is the average of undergradu- 
ates, composed of residents and non-residents. ‘Trinity 
College opened its degrees to non-resident students one 
hundred years before Oxford and Cambridge did so. 
Formerly the Fellows were obliged to be in holy orders, 
but this rule is now practically abrogated. The rule 
of celibacy the English universities impose upon their 
Fellows no longer exists in Dublin, although it was once 


The Rev. Francis L. Patton, D.D. 
Representing Princeton at the Tercentenary 
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strictly enforced. The Senior Board of Fellows, presided 
over by the Provost, directs and controls the curriculum 
and discipline of the College. The Junior Fellows per- 
form the major portion of the work incident to instruction, 
the larger part of their income being derived from tutorial 
fees. There are several college societies, the most notable of 
which are those known as the Historical, Philosophical, 
and Choral ; the two former are debating clubs, and have 
their own reading and meeting rooms within the academic 
walls ; the latter is a musical society, and was specially 
complimented by Han- 
del when he visited 
Dublin. Its perform- 
ances held in the Ex- 
amination Hall during 
the winter or early 
spring season are fa- 
vorite and fashionable 
metropolitan reunions. 
Frequently resident stu- 
dents entertain their 
personal friends at af. 
ternoon teas given in 
their apartments. Ina 
general way their an- 
cient university is large- 
ly identified with the 
social life of the citizens 
of Dublin. 

The late celebrations 
included, besides the 
formal procession to St. Patrick’s Cathedral forthe commem- 
oration services, and the more serious and significant cere- 
monies when addresses were delivered and honorary degrees 
conferred, a succession of garden-parties, banquets, and 
balls, exceeding in brilliance and gayety everything of that 
kind that has been witnessed in the city for many years. 
The degree of Doctor of Letters was conferred upon Pro- 
fessors Joseph Henry Thayer, of Harvard, and Isaac Hol- 
lister Hall, of New York, Alma-Tadema and Sir Frederick 
Leighton also received the same degree. Baron Adolph Eric 
Nordenskjold, the Swedish explorer, Abbé Reinard, of Bel- 
gium, and George H. Darwin, of Cambridge, England, 
were made Doctors of Science. Professor John Shaw 
Billings, of Johns Hopkins, Duke Charles of Bavaria— 
who is eminent in the medical profession—and Professor 
Thomas Grainger Stewart, of Edinburgh, were honored 
with the degree of Doctor of Medicine. General Francis 
Amasa Walker, of Boston, Léon Say and Paul Leroy- 
Beaulieu, of Paris, and Professor Adolph Wagnerm, of Ber- 
lin, had the degree of Doctor of Laws conferred upon 


them. 


The French in Northern Africa 


By Daniel C. Gilman, LL.D. 
President Johns Hopkins University 


Professor T. R. Lounsbury 
VYale’s Representative at the Tercentenary 


Our journey to the northern coast of Africa came to an 
end in Tunis, a distance of nine hundred miles from Tan- 
gier, where we first saw this southern continent. From 
Tangier we went by steamer to Algiers, though we might 
have made an earlier landing at Nemours or Oran. From 
Algiers to Tunis we did not part from the line of the French 
railway and the signs of French supremacy. We stopped 
on the route at Khroub, Constantine, Biskra, Hammam- 
meskoutine. Everywhere we saw the dual life of contend- 
ing forces, Christian progress face to face with Moham- 
medan conservatism. In every important town there is a 
French quarter and an Oriental quarter. You may go in 
a minute from the signs of Bordeaux or Marseilles to those 
of Cairo or Damascus. You may buy a French newspaper 
in one street, and in the next hear an Arab recount to an 
admiring crowd the stories of Haroun-al-Raschid. You 
may send a telegram where you will, and, while awaiting an 
answer, you may enter houses and bazaars which have not 
changed their aspect for hundreds of years, You may 
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notice three weekly days of rest—the Mohammedan Fri- 
day, the Jewish Sabbath, the Christian Sunday—the strict- 
est of all being the seventh day of the Jews. 

Every place that we visited had its marked characteris- 
tics. In Tangier there is no sign of European supremacy. 
France, Spain, and England are represented by their diplo- 
matic agents, and are watchful of the current of events— 
not knowing what may happen any day; but Oriental life 
may be seen without those marks of the coming European 
which are so obvious beyond. Algiers, on the other hand, 
is the seat of French authority. The former palaces of 
the Dey are transformed into government buildings; Eu- 
ropeans are more and more in the way of coming here for 
health and pleasure ; the shops are brilliant, the hotels 
excellent. Constantifie shows much less of occidental in- 
fluence. The city is a fortress, conquered by the French 
after two desperate attacks, ata fearful outlay of life and 
treasure, and now held by a strong garrison. The site is 
of wonderful interest. Imagine the Rock of Gibraltar 
transplanted into the interior and surrounded by a deep 
gorge, beyond which rise hills that are covered by the 
artillery range of the citadel, and you have Constantine. 
Biskra is an oasis, with Arab villages. Hammam-meskou- 
tine is a watering-place, where the hot sulphur baths have 
exerted their salubrious influences since the days of the 
Roman supremacy, and nobody knows how much longer. 
Tunis retains its ancient stateliness, but little disturbed 
by the French annexation, with its boulevard and cafés. 
Here we saw more splendor of Oriental costume and of 
Oriental wares than in any other city. The bazaar, which 
surrounds the Bey’s palace, and upon which he looks down 
once a week from the window of his throne-room, is brill- 
jant with carpets and haiks and turbans and fezes, and with 
varied market produce for the supply of a greatcity. Every- 
where order and quiet reign. Although the European and 
barbarian forces are in collision, and beneath the serene 
surface hostile bitterness exists, nobody can doubt which 
power is dominant. The French are established on the 
coast in permanence, and nothing but some great European 
war, absorbing all their strength, or some holy war of the 
Mohammedans, repelling the infidel invaders, will destroy 
their ascendency in this part of Africa. 

The conquest of Africa is the world-problem of to-day. 
A great movement of humanity is in progress to supplant 
the barbarism of the Dark Continent with European civili- 
zation. It is a movement which has just begun, but it 
has begun upon a gigantic scale, and it is easy to believe 
that its ultimate influence upon the human race will com- 
pare with such other great movements as the conquests of 
Rome, the migrations of the Goths, the religious wars of 
Mahomet and his followers, and the Crusades. There is 
a still more striking resemblance between the conquest of 
Africa and the conquest of North America. Spain, France, 
Holland, Sweden, sought supremacy in the New World for 
two or three centuries, but England alone maintained the 
ascendency of her language, laws, and religion. England, 
France, Belgium, Holland, Spain, Portugal, Italy, and 
Germany—to say nothing of Turkey—are now concerned 
in the subjugation of Africa. Which of these forces, these 
States, will be dominant three or four hundred years 
hence? What form of European civilization will Africa 
accept? Will it be anything better than the world has 
yet seen? 

Whatever may happen in other parts of the continent, 
there is no reason to doubt the continuance of French 
supremacy in the region where we have been. To their 
military conquests they are now adding administrative 
skill. ‘Tunis is held as “a protectorate,” and the laws are 
promulgated with the authority of the Bey, but it is gener- 
ally conceded that this is a form of government which will 
be quickly superseded if the interests of France require a 
change. Algiers is now incorporated with France; it is 
no longer a colony, it has become a department, It seems 


as if Morocco on the west and perhaps Tripoli on the east 
would before long come under the same dominion ; but, 
whether this should happen or not, France has positive 
control of nearly or quite a thousand miles of the North 
It holds the strategic positions in the 


African seaboard. 
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interior and on the coast. It has made excellent topo- 
graphical maps. It has introduced railroads and tele- 
graphs. It has estab!ished schools for the children, and 
high schools for those who wish to follow advanced instruc- 
tion. It allows absolute freedom of worship. The Moham- 
medans and the Jews enjoy the same privileges as are 
accorded to the Christians—the right to worship God 


according to their own consciences. There is greater - 


religious freedom than there is in Spain. The new is 
rapidly striking root side by side with the old. “ Peace, 
work, and education” are the watchwords which France 
employs to show her policy in her new possessions. 

There is a capital little book prepared as a school his- 
tory of Algiers by M. Jules Renard, a teacher of merit 
and distinction in Oran, which has been highly praised by 
the municipality of Oran, and has been introduced by a 
preface from the pen of the late Paul Bert, the well-known 
scientist. This unpretending volume is an excellent key 
to the motives which inspire the French. Here are a few 
significant passages. In the form of a dialogue, the teacher 
says: “* Between the coast of Tunisjand that of Morocco it 
has never been possible to establish a fixed boundary.” 
** Master,” says the boy, “ perhaps that is because Algiers, 
Tunis, and Morocco formerly made but one and the same 
country?” “Yes, my boy,” the master replies; “ and, 
without going into politics, we can assert that the force of 
events tends to reunite these three countries which have 
the same soil, the same races of men, the same animals 
and vegetables, and even the same history.” 

Here is a citation from Prévost-Paradol. In his work 
on “ France Nouvelle” he shows the increasing vigor of the 
German people, unified under Prussian discipline ; Russia 
constantly gaining; and the Anglo-Saxon race founding 
beyond the ocean gigantic colonies. Before this picture 
he inquires, in a melancholy tone, what chance there will 
be for the French to be represented according to their 
force and worth on the surface of the globe. This chance 
he sums up in a single word—Algiers. ‘ This is abso- 
lutely true,” continues Renard. “ Algiers will clearly be 
the perpetuation of France. When this vast country shall 
be explored and subdued, when all sorts of people, immi- 
grants, Jews, Kabyles, and Arabs, shall have been trained 
in our schools, and the language of Voltaire and V. Hugo 
shall be understood by every one; when collective owner- 
ship of land gives place to individual property; when 
there shall be no more -arable land neglected, when the 

“High Plateaux shall be peopled by colonists, when the 
Sahara itself shall be transformed by the digging of wells 
which will give it fertility and life, then Algiers will be the 
new France of which Prévost-Paradol dreamed and of 
which we all dream—I mean all who have at heart the 
wealth, the strength, the glory, and the grandeur of their 
country.” 

This, no doubt, is the hope and purpose of enlightened 
Frenchmen. Side by side with these civil and military 
influences the Church is at work with extraordinary vigor. 
An able and liberal prelate has had the diocese of Tunis 
added to his see of Algiers; he has been created Primate 
of Africa, and, with the energy and devotion of a great ad- 
ministrator, he is planting the institutions of religion, the 
churches, the convents, the hospitals, and the schools of 
the Roman Catholic Church, wherever the French flag is 
raised above the standards of the Mohammedan. His 
missionaries, the “‘ white fathers” of Africa, have crossed 
the Sahara, have entered the Soudan are at work in the 
Lake country. Who can tell what will come from their 
laborious efforts? Will they be a permanent force in Africa, 
or two or three centuries hence will they be a memory only, 
like the labors of Marquette and Joliet and La Salle? 


Tunis. 


firmness, steadiness of principle, a juet modera- 
tion, and unconquerable perseverance are the virtues 
the practice of which io most likelp to correct what- 


ever 16 wrong in the constitution of the social epetem. 
Daniel EBlebster. 
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Official Complicity with Vice 
V.—In Philadelphia 
By Joseph Jackson 


It would be rash to assert that Philadelphia is free from 
police complicity with liquor and other vicious traffics; 
compared with New York, however, it is almost Utopian. 
The police of the Quaker City, as a body, are honest in 
their endeavors to suppress vice, even if, in individual 
cases, they wink at it. No stigma, in recent years at least, 
has been cast upon the heads of that department, so that 
it is highly improbable that a Parkhurst movement will be 
attempted here, for there is little, if anything, to be gained 
by it. 

There are reasons why this state of things exists. Phil- 
adelphians are not, of course, better than the citizens of any 
other place, but this is a typical American city, whereas New 
York is, to a large extent, a foreign town. The metropolis 
is foreign because of its great foreign resident element— 
an element which does not exist to the same degree in 
Philadetphia. Much of the freedom and license of New 
York is directly due to this fact. The large resident pop- 
ulation of Manhattan Island do not, so long as their own 
desires and amusement are gratified, care for the interests 
of their city. It is quite a different thing in the so-called 
“slow” town on the fortieth parallel. Such a state of 
things as Dr. Parkhurst displayed to New Yorkers could 
not long exist in Philadelphia; in fact, would not be al- 
lowed to exist. 

Although this great city on the Delaware is compara- 
tively good and pure, it, too, has had its crusades; but 
none of them brought forth such astonishing revelations 
as did the recent one in New York. Excepting so far as 
the descent upon indecent theatrical posters was concerned, 
none of them was the work of one man, the others being 
the efforts of organized reformers. In every instance the 
police gave their hearty support, and the nuisances com- 
plained of were promptly abated. 

There is only one vicious traffic which is popularly sup- 
posed (I say supposed advisedly, for it certainly is not an 
established fact) to be carried on under police protection. 
This traffic is given the felicitous name of “ speak-easy,” and 
consists of selling liquor without a license. The chief 
offense is the sale of liquor on Sundays. During the past 
four years hundreds of persons have been arrested, and 
many of them convicted, upon a charge of keeping these 
secret, unlicensed, and unlawful saloons; however, the 
popular belief is that they are not all wiped out yet, and 
that the police could, if they would, give information and 
have warrants sworn out for the offenders. 

Perhaps they could, and perhaps they could not, for one 
of two reasons, or possibly both. First, the policeman 
may have been on intimate terms of friendship with a 
“‘ speak-easy” proprietor at a time before the latter was 
engaged in the illicit traffic; that is, before the advent of 
the “high-license”’ law, which went into effect in 1888, 
which year also witnessed the advent of the quiet, un- 
licensed saloon. The other reason is because of the 
political power sometimes possessed by the “ speak-easy ”’ 
man—a matter of far more importance to the police than 
the matter of money. It is usually thought that a patrol- 
man cannot pass and repass one of these resorts con- 
stantly and not have a knowledge of the business carried on. 

At various times newspapers have .charged the police 
with “ protecting,” for stipulated amounts, paid periodically, 
gambling-hells and opium-joints. In every instance the 
accused police have been brought before a police court and 
tried, and, if I remember rightly, in several instances dis- 
charges from the force followed. 

A decade ago Philadelphia was anything but a “ slow” 
town, The lowest of dives, concert gardens, and dance-halls 
existed, whether or not by “ fixing’ the police cannot be 
told, although it was certainly evident to the minions of 
the law, for it was to every other person, that the law was 
being flagrantly violated. Not only this, but every tavern 
in the city was thrown wide open on Sunday, and the list 
of drunks" on the first day of the week was something 
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appalling. Public interest was aroused over these doings, 
and the first step taken was towards the obliteration of the 
dives. Two or three sweeping raids by the police, directed 
by the Mayor, who announced that “ beer and music would 
not mix,” a sentence which has since become a by-word, 
gave the low dens their quietus. Notice’to the taverns to 
close on Sundays followed, was obeyed while the ink 
which wrote the order was fresh, and then became a dead 
letter. 

About this time there was started an association of re- 
formers which became known as the Law and Order 
Society, and their particular object was to see that the 
liquor interest was kept within the bounds of the law. 
They did not meet with much encouragement at first, but 
have finally, principally through the persistency, energy, 
and ability of the chief among them, Lewis D. Vail, Esq., 
succeeded in freeing the city from much that is objection- 
able in the traffic, and in keeping the taverns closed on 
Sunday. Some idea of the state of the city before and 
after the coming of the Brooks Bill, the “ high-license ” 
law, as it is called, may be gleaned from the figures which 
follow: In 1887 there were 5.573 licensed saloons. These 
were cut down by the judges, who now inquired into each 
application for a license, to 1,343 the next year; the fol- 
lowing year more than one hundred less were given licenses, 
and the year after only 1,173 persons succeeded in obtain- 
ing them. However, the present year the number again 
arose, and 1,388 licensed saloons is the result. 

As has been mentioned, the “speak-easy” is the out- 
growth of this movement. Disappointed tavern keepers 
who failed to get a license have been the chief offenders. 
The Law and Order Society has directed its efforts towards 
this evil now, and the field is becoming wider, for an enor- 
mous increase in the number of so-called social clubs has 
occurred. In one of these, a few days ago, a young girl 
was brutally assaulted; and it is not the first case of its 
kind, although they are isolated instances. Houses of ill 
fame, while they exist, do not flourish, as it has been shown 
they do in New York; and such scenes as Dr. Parkhurst 
saw in Hattie Adams’s resort would probably not be wit- 
nessed in any similar house in the Quaker City. Several 
years ago, by the persistent efforts of the police, the pro- 
prietresses of these resorts were forced to leave their old 
haunts, and since then these dens and their inmates have 
become quiet and less objectionable. 


The Serenade 


By William H. Hayne 


Moonlight and music seek the room, 
Their silvery sweetness bringing, 
-To banish half the midnight gloom 
Around her casement clinging, 


To gently touch her slumbers bland, 
And lift the latch of sleeping, 

Until, like airs from fairy-land 
Through some calm gateway creeping, 


Her spirit feels the spell of sound, 

And thrills to each soft measure. .. . 
By harmony her heart is bound, 

And filled with rhythmic pleasure. 


Blithe are the songs that come and go, 
Against her bosom beating— 

Those music-waves that ebb and flow, 
Benignly fair and fleeting. 


But hark! swift fingers touch the flute, 
In clear, melodious fashion. 

A lover's lips, no longer mute, 
Are eloquent with passion | 


She knows he lurks in shadows dim, 


tuneful message bringing, 
And ali her Acart goes forth to hum 


/m strains of silent ringing 


| 
| 
| 
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Southern Educational Association 


By Edward W. Bemis 

The third annual Convention of the Southern Educa- 
tional Association has just adjourned, after a meeting sure 
to do much good. There was some misunderstanding in 
the North about the Association when it was organized in 
Moorhead, N. C., and Birmingham, Ala., in 1890. Both 
then and at last year’s meeting at Lookout Mountain, and 
at this one, sectional feeling was scarcely noticeable. The 
Association seems organized to enable Southern educators 
to make a special study of their pecuiiar local problems, 
Most of the leaders and many of the rank and file of the 
three hundred and fifty or four hundred present went on 
to the National Saratoga meeting after adjournment. 

It was noticeable, to be sure, that there was a general 
desire for school histories that should give the South more 
justice than many present histories are thought to do. It 
was also noticeable that there was a friendly feeling 
toward negro education, and an absorbing desire to lift up 
the entire college and public school system of the South. 
Colored teachers were not present, but as many of the 
white teachers, such as the State and city superintendents, 
are at the head of the colored schools, the latter will get 
much of the benefit of the meeting. 

Your correspondent reached Atlanta early enough to 
attend the interesting closing meeting of the twenty-sixth 
session of the Georgia State Teachers’ Association. The 
State Commissioner of Education, Mr. S. D. Bradwell, 
spoke of the recent forward step of the Georgia Legislature 
in appropriating $25 to each county to assist in starting 
county institutes. This sum is recognized as an absurdly 
small supplement by the State to the county fund, but is 
considered a good entering wedge. Compulsory attend- 
ance under penalty of a fine was required of all teachers, 
These fines for non-attendance will go to teachers’ libraries, 
Hitherto no provision has been made for school literature. 
A normal college has also been authorized. Outside of 
the few cities $1,000,000 was spent from the public funds 
in 1891, and 10,000 teachers are employed. 

A remarkable address, likely to do much good in Georgia, 
was made by President W. A. Candler, D.D., of Emory 
College, Georgia. The difficulty of Southern education 
was shown by the fact that 460,000 of the 560,000 of those 
under twenty-one live outside of any incorporated city, 
town, or village ; and while Massachusetts has 120 to the 
square mile, Georgia has only 10. It is thus hard work to 
educate the children, and at home there is almost no edu- 
cative influence. Some old school-books that are com- 
pletely out of date, a Bible, some Patent Office reports sent 
by some vote-hunting Congressman, and an almanac, are 
all the literature in the home. There are 130,000 illiterate 
voters in the State. Although 287.000 children are regis- 
tered as studying spelling and 235.000 reading and 162,000 
arithmetic, only 81,000 enjoy the luxury of studying geog- 
raphy, and only 68,000 study English grammar. Massa- 
chusetts spent more on public schools in the three years 
1889, ‘90, 91, than has Georgia since the time of Ogle- 
thorpe, yet Georgia has increased $90,000,000 in wealth in 
the last three years, and, while saving it, has lost to civili- 
zation 250,000 souls. Improvement is not fast enough. 
This most eloquent, stirring address was cheered to the 
echo ; but really the speaker failed to do full justice to 
Georgia’s efforts in this matter. In every school district 
of the State schools for both whites and blacks are required 
to be open five months, or one hundred school days, and 
the money for them is rapidly increasing. This year, out- 
side the large cities, it will be $1,250,000, equally distributed, 
although the ratio of direct taxes from which four-fifths of 
it comes is from the whites thirty-eight, to five from the 
blacks. 

The best address at the sessions of the Southern Edu- 
cational Association was by W. F. Harris, United States 
Commissioner of Education, on “ The Educational Progress 
of the Last Twenty Years.” He said thatthe railroad, the 
daily paper, and the common school were the three great 
instruments of modern civilization for promoting democ- 
racy and human development. The horse-power of the 
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engines of the world has been estimated as 2,000,000 in 
1846, double that in 1850, and double again in 1860, and 
again in 1870, and in 1890 was 60,000,000, of which one. 
third was in the United States. 

To operate all this machinery requires more and more 
intelligence. This industrial reason, and the realization 
of the value of education in war proven by the European 
wars of 1866 and 1870, have led to the wonderful develop- 
ment of free compulsory education across the water since 
1870. In this country the political reason, the need of 
educating our voters, has been most prominent. Austria 
now has 13 per cent. of her population in school, instead 
of 6% in 1866; France, 15 per cent., instead of 9 per 
cent. in 1864; England has 16 per cent.in school. In 
the United States it is 20 per cent; Saxony alone exceeds 
this in Europe, and the percentage of children in the pop- 
ulation is larger in Europe than here, because of emi- 
gration. In the United States the value of property 
used for school purposes increased from $150,000,000 in 
1870 to $350,000 o00 in 1889. 

The children at school in the South Atlantic States 
grew from 6 per cent. of the population in 1870 to 20 per 
cent.in 1891. In the South Central States—z. ¢, the States 
south of the Ohio River—the percentage grew from 7% to 
20. Only the North Central States—those north of the 
Ohio River—surpass the South in this matter, having 23 
per cent. enrolled in school. The enrollment of the colored 
in public and private schools from 1876 to 1889 increased 
113 per cent., while the colored population increased only 
one fifth as fast. In the same time the white enrollment 
in the South increased 75 per cent., while the white 
population increased 34 per cent.; but the greater wealth 
of the North and of western Europe enables the 
school year to be much longer there than in the South. 
The school year averages 100 days in the South Atlantic 
and go in the South Central States, while in the North 
Central States it is 134 days, and 164 days in the North 
Atlantic. In Great Britain, France, and Germany the 
school year is 200 days. 

One of the best features of the Convention was the dis- 
cussion of the low standard of admission to most Southern 
colleges and universities. It was freely and sadly acknowl- 
edged that the requirements for admission, which thirty- 
five years ago were on a par with what Harvard then 
required, have since then much declined. Now the uni- 
versities, seeking to be popular, have trespassed upon the 
colleges, while the latter have usurped the work of the pre- 
paratory school. It was the general opinion that the pre- 
paratory schools in the South were now ready and glad to 
fit all applicants for a much higher standard of admission 
to her colleges, and a movement was started to frown upon 
cheap degrees, and to tone up the colleges and elevate 
public opinion all along the line. Provision was made for 
State associations to co-operate in this. 

Northern readers will be especially interested in the 
paper on negro education by Judge A. A. Gunby, of Monroe, 
La., who represents the sentiment of that large and appar- 
ently growing class of Southerners who, while intensely 
determined to prevent negro rule, are yet desirous to give 
the negro a good common-school education, and ready to 
welcome higher education, for negro as for white, through 
private philanthropy. Judge Gunby thought that the 
belief of many that education in the negro promotes lazi- 
ness, incompetence, and crime was either a mistake or the 
result simply of the little knowledge which is a dangerous 
thing, and would soon be changed. While believing that 
the whites are superior to the colored as a race, and are 
bound to rule, and that these ideas and the kindness of 
most slaveholders before 1860 should be taught the negro 
in his public schools, he also held that it was not only 
for the economic interest of the South to educate and 
elevate the negro, but it was the duty which, in the spirit of 
Christ, the superior owed to the inferior. Man’s highest 
good is the service of man, and the only limitations should 
be one’s capacity and desire to learn. Stonewall Jackson 
taught a negro Sunday-school at his home in Lexington, 
Va., and the best picture of this Napoleon of the South, 
said the speaker, would be of him standing there teaching 
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his pickaninnies. The Southern whites should not leave 
the negro to be taught by the North, though welcoming 
its aid, but should show the negro that his white neigh- 
bor is educationally, as in every other way, his friend. 
He made a strong plea for better normal training of 
colored teachers. It would be better to close up the 
schools for a year or two, if necessary, and spend the 
money thus saved in training the colored teachers, many 
of whom can hardly read, than to allow the continuance of 
such a farce as is the colored school-teaching in some parts 
of the South. 

From the general tone of the papers and discussion on 
co-education it appeared that the plan was not much favored 
save aS a present necessity from lack of good girls’ col- 
leges in the South. Co-education works beautifully at 
Vanderbilt, but can hardly be expected to work so well in 
institutions where the pupils are less mature. President 
Charles W. Dabney, Jr., of the University of Tennessee, in 
an able paper on the “ Trend of Higher Education in the 
South,”’ while favoring a true scientific training in our col- 
leges, fears that the drift away from the classics, history, 
and philosophy is going too far in the one hundred and 
fifty and more so-called colleges of the South. He has 
made great strides forward with his university at Knox- 
ville. 

Major W. F. Slayton, of Atlanta, was chosen President 
for the ensuing year, and the next meeting will probably 
be at Louisville. One of the best papers of the Conven- 
tion was the last, on “ Loyalty to the South,” by the Rev. 
]. B. Gambrell, of Meriden, Miss. While a great lover of 
the South, yet, in a most witty, effective manner, he told 
wholesome truths such as would be received with bad 
grace from a Northern man. The opportunity for such 
plain speaking is one of the great advantages of this South- 
ern Educational Association. Loyalty to the South he 
defined as an “ intelligent devotion to its highest interests,” 
and not “ keeping up the fight” nor “ abusing the nigger,” 
who was often industrious, while often the one accusing 
him of being lazy is himself more so. Nor does loyalty to 
the South mean keeping it as it once was. One of his 
anecdotes will illustrate his vigorous treatment and ad- 
vanced ideas. “The old order of things, so pleasant 
though so unprogressive, died in the war. We must turn 
our faces to the future. About forty miles from nowhere 
I recently saw everything just as it used to be. It wasin 
the forest primeval. There was a cabin, a pale-faced, 
repentant-looking woman and a lot of little tow heads, and 
an old wagon at the gate, and a long, lank, hungry-looking 
man with a long gun and three dogs. I thought, ‘ That man 
ought to walk into a hornets’ nest and wake up before it 
is too late,’ 

A Northern man, after living awhile in the South and 
attending such meetings as this, becomes convinced that 


the future for our Southland is bright, and that the people 


there are not half understood or appreciated by the North. 
The South, in general, has much to learn, and it is learn- 
ing fast. It has also much to teach to all who will with 
judicial temperament study it and its conditions. 


Chicago University. 
The Northfield Conference 


By a Special Correspondent 


From the second to the thirteenth of this month there 
were four hundred and fifty students from all parts of the 
world gathered together at Northfield, Mass. ‘They formed 
the seventh annual World’s Student Conference. Their 
purpose in coming together was to learn from men of expe- 
lence and from each other methods of Christian work, and 
'o get inspiration to carry them out. The Conference 
took possession of the buildings and grounds of the Semi- 
nary. Most of the delegates were in rooms in the dor- 
mitories, but not a few, either by preference or perforce, 
were in tents. For a full hour after my arrival I walked 
“P and down on the terraced knoll by East Hall and gazed 


at the view. In the foreground stood the buildings and 


tents, with the tennis-courts and ball-field near by; below 
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was the valley where the winding Connecticut silently 
flowed, while surrounding all were purple hills in which 
the shadows of the clouds were chasing one another. 
The beauty of this view adds no small element to the 
influence of Northfield. 

Let us follow a day through from beginning to end. 

Seven o’clock, the breakfast hour, began the day, 
most of the delegates taking their meals in either one of 
the two large halls. At a quarter before eight the Bible 
training-classes met. Mr. James McConaughy had super- 
vision of these, but the separate classes were conducted by 
men selected by him. The theme of their study was per- 
sonal work ; their example, the work of Christ among men. 
The volunteers for foreign missions also met at this time. 
At a quarter before nine the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation Conference was held under the direction of Mr. 
J. R. Mott; this meeting was one of a course in 
the study of organization, and was particularly valuable 
to the presidents and general secretaries of the college 
associations. An hour later the two Bible classes met. 
These were held under large tents. Mr. McConaughy’s 
was a gathering together of the smaller classes which 
had met earlier in the morning. Mr. Robert E. Speer 
conducted the other. In this there was made a study 
of the Book of Acts. Such questions as, Who wrote 
it? For what purpose was it written? When was it 
written? etc., were answered. The large lessons from the 
Acts were also considered, and the whole book was made 
familiar. Ata quarter before eleven the last meeting of 
the morning was held. In the auditorium of Stone Hall 
several hundred gathered for the “platform meeting.” 
After some stirring hymns and a prayer came one or two 
addresses. These were on some practical subject of 
Christian life and work. 

After dinner the afternoon was free for each. On the 
baseball diamond there was a game, perhaps between 
the delegates of Princeton and those of Yale. The tennis- 
courts were in full use, the tournament doubtless being in 
progress. Starting off from one of the buildings there was 
a line of men going for a tramp among the hills. The 
thirteen delegates from Great Britain played a game of 
“basket ball” with a team composed of a man from each 
of the thirteen original States—and were beaten! If you 
rambled in the woods, you here and there found some one 
in quiet meditation or prayer. Many battles have been 
fought out in those silent forests. 

Six o’clock was the supper hour. After supper, at a 
quarter before seven, came the Round Top meeting. 
This was devoted to mission work. There, on a little 
knoll behind Mr. Moody’s house, whence the evening glow 
of the sunset could be seen over the mountains on the 
other side of the river, have been held meetings in which 
many men have decided to give up their own plans for 
life to become preachers of the Gospel either at home or 
in foreign lands. After the Round Top meeting the peo- 
ple wended their way over to Stone Hall, where the even- 
ing platform meeting was held. This resembled the 
morning platform meeting, but was usually more promi- 
nent. Then the fellows scattered to their various rooms. 
It was at this time that most of the “ delegation meetings ” 
were held. Ej:ch delegation met by itself for prayer. 

What did all this mean? What was the use of it all ? 

In the first place, it brought Christian students before 
men of experience in Christian work, that they might 
learn from them, being warned by their failures and en- 
couraged by their successes. In the second place, it 
brought these students in touch with one another, that 
they might be lifted out of ruts and grooves, and might be 
inspired by one another’s sympathy. 

Its great significance seems to be this: there are a large 
number of students in our colleges who are desirous of 
working for the kingdom of God, who feel their igno- 
rance, and who are anxious to learn what to do and how 
to do it. The Conference at Northfield has given them 
some of the knowledge they sought. Now they are to 
return to their colleges bearing with them, not only knowl- 
edge, but also inspiration for work. 

A DELEGATE. 
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The Home 
The Morals of Economy 


Economy is an attractive word, and holds init a moral 
force. Like every good, it may be perverted and become 
a vice. That economy which robs strength to increase a 
bank account is the worst form of extravagance, for it not 
only causes the expenditure of time and money in meeting 
the cost of illness or loss of vitality, but it causes a loss 
of nerve force that cannot be replaced. 

True economy in money considers the forces of life at 
their money value, while moral economy considers the 
value of physical forces in supporting moral and physical 
vitality. 

The saving of a doctor’s bill by increasing the profits of 
butcher and fruiterer is the wise economy of the housewife, 
for it means the increased productive power of the worker, 
whether in brain or muscle. But if she does not prac- 
tice economy in the use of her nerve force and her own 
strength, she defeats the ends of life. 

The purchasing of a rug may save the carpet, but if the 
price of the rug means the saving of a serving-woman’s 
wages, or if it represents the cost of an excursion which all 
the family might have enjoyed, it is an extravagance not 
tolerated by intelligence. The use of the family income is 
the index of the family character. 


Pussy-Cats Abroad 


By Elizabeth Elliot 


“* Pussy-cat, pussy-cat, where have you been ?”’ 
“I’ve been to London to look at the queen.”’ 

“ Pussy-cat, pussy-cat, what saw you there ?”’ 
“I saw a little mouse under the chair.” 


With prophetic wisdom and subtle insight has that cheer- 
ful old philosopher, Mother Goose, touched upon one of 
the problems of a more modern civilization than hers. 
Touched, too, with the light, firm vigor that invariably char- 
acterizes the classic poems of the children’s Sappho, who, 
whether she sings the merry roundelay of “ Old King 
Cole’ or chants the monody of “ Ding, dong, bell! Pus- 
sy’s in the well!” can never be accused of being wordy, 
tedious, or Tupperish. Her poems are not purposeless ; 
the moral is there, crystallized in four lines as unmistak- 
ably as in four cantos, though it is not the poet’s province 
to spell it out for us. 

But to the thoughtful student of the early English clas- 
sics itis evident that the sibyl in her Delphic chantings 
undoubtedly had in mind some of the summer travelers of 
the latter part of the nineteenth century. When Emer- 
son said that traveling was a fool’s paradise, because, 
whatever new place we reached, we found ourselves still 
beside us, he, and his admirers after him, thought he 
had made an original remark. But the benign sage 
had not studied his Mother Goose as he should, or 
he would have seen that, in her poetic way, she had said 
it before he did, when she sang of the pussy-cat who, in 
the splendors of the Court, had eyes to see only the famil- 
iar little mouse under the chair. 

Every steamer that crosses the Atlantic takes with it 
any number of American girls, carefully equipped with 
correct traveling costumes, jaunty satchels, and trim 
umbrellas, gayly promenading the deck with their ad- 
mirers, stretched out in picturesque attitudes in their 
steamer-chairs, or ignobly succumbing to the agonies of 
seasickness in their berths, but one and all eagerly on 
the alert to reach the promised land of Europe. And what 
will they see when they get there? 

Some of them will see the London of history and ro- 
mance, the London of the Tower and the Temple and 
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Westminster Abbey, of Queen Elizabeth and Shakespeare 
and Sir Walter Raleigh, of Defoe and John Bunyan and 
Pepys. They will meet the ghost of Dickens, who haunts 
every nook and corner of it. They will find Mrs. Lirriper's 
lodgings, see stately Mr. Talkinghorn walking in the twi- 
light in Lincoln’s Inn Field, and Lizzie Hexam scullin 

her boat on the Thames in the starlight. They will see 
Charles Lamb playing leap-frog with the bareheaded Blue. 
coat boys, Ethel Newcome in the flush of young beauty 
riding in the park, and Goldsmith sleeping quietly in the 
Temple churchyard. In the woods at Richmond they will 
lose themselves with the pretty Princess of Thule; they 
will pick the white rose and the red with Plantagenet and 
Somerset in the Temple Gardens, or stand with that im. 
mortal New Zealander on the broken arch of London 
Bridge to sketch the ruins of St. Paul’s. At Windsor or 
Buckingham they will get a little glimpse of royalty, much 
like a glance into fairyland to the republican Ameri- 
can girl, with its reminders of all the long line of school. 
book and story-book kings and queens, from Boadicea and 
Alfred down through William the Conquerer, Richard of 
the Lion Heart, the Henrys, romantic and ill fated Charles, 
bloody Queen Mary, and architectural Queen Anne, to 
the young Crown Prince so lately dead without having 
even tried on his crown, all whose romance and tragedy 
are somehow suggested by a casual glimpse of a stout, 
elderly woman, in widow’s black, whose carriage as it 
whirls by bears the royal arms of England. Indeed, all 
London is such a delicious jumble of fact and fiction, 
everything is so bewilderingly strange yet familiar, that 
when she sees Crosse & Blackwell’s sign she is not quite 
certain that they did not figure in the Waverley Novels as 
royal purveyors of pickles. 

But the pussy-cat girl sees none of this. She sees in 
all London just the same little mouse under the chair 
which alone her eyes are trained to see. It is the native 
heath of Redfern, who is, after all, only an exotic in New 
York, and, whatever mere sightseeing is neglected, one or 
more genuine London tailor-gowns must be brought back. 
She goes to the Park and to all the resorts, but she sees 
only what she sees in Central Park—the women’s toilets. 
If she can by any means manage to be “ presented,” the 
drawing-room represents to her the summit of European 
achievement. Above all, she must shop, shop, shop! I 
do not exaggerate when | say that I have myself known at 
least one young woman who made a thorough tour of the 
British Isles with an intelligent father, and who had not 
a word to say about it when she came back, except that 
she could tell the names and possibilities of every shop 
from John o’ Groat’s to Land’s End. 

But this variety of pussy cat is at her worst, perhaps, in 
Paris. To her there is no Paris of tradition and art. In 
vain the Louvre and the Luxembourg open for her their 
solemn aisles of immortal canvas, in vain the great Venus 
stands revealed in her little crimson sanctuary. She goes 
to the Salon, it is true, because everybody goes to the 
Salon, because all the new spring costumes are as much 
on view there as the pictures, which, indeed, are very sec 
ondary and incidental. But she knows no Paris of De 
Maintenon or Pompadour, of Voltaire or Victor Hugo and 
Notre Dame. The great line of Louis, all famous, from 
the Eleventh, with his dark cruelty and superstitions, to 
the Sixteenth, with his'tragic end, are not more forgotten 
than the more recent Bonapartes; the dazzling figures 
of Marie Antoinette, of Josephine Beauharnais, and of 
Eugénie de Montijo are alike blotted out. They are far 
less interesting than the faultlessly attired Parisiennes, ID 
their /in-de-siécle toilettes, whom she can see any day 
driving in the Bois. The glittering shops of the Palais 
Royal and the fascinating treasures of the Rue de la Paix 
blind her to the splendid upspringing dome that rises 
over the solemn marble tomb of the greatest Bonaparte, 
and the wonderful jewel-glass of that dainty casket of tr 
ditions, the Sainte Chapelle. 

Its shops are indeed one of the sights of Paris, but they 
are not Paris. One need not cross the ocean to see brill 
jant stores; but one has to go to Paris to see Versailles 
with its memories, or to see Greuze’s “ Cruche Cassée” or 
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Murillo’s “ Assumption,” or a thousand other historic and 
artistic treasures with whose enumeration we might fill 
columns. 

I wish for every American woman the opportunity to go 
to Europe. And I wish for her, too, the independence and 
intelligence to make the journey a lasting pleasure to her. 
Don’t be afraid to be interested and enthusiastic. Don’t 
be afraid of having people know it is your first experience. 
Don’t be afraid of being taken for a tourist. You are a 
tourist, and it doesn’t make a particle of difference if you do 
stand on the corner and stare up at the house before which 
Martin Luther sang for his supper, and point with your 
parasol, and gesticulate with your red guide-book. He will 
always seem more real to you afterward. Take all the 
comfort you can get out of your red guide-book. There is 
a great deal of interesting reading in it; and a map is a 
very useful guide, even if you do spread it out on a windy 
street-corner, while each of the party holds one side of it, 
and perhaps the passer-by smiles derisively. No matter ; 
it is the wind from the Campagna that rustles the paper, 
and you are puzzling out which street to take to get to the 
Palace of the Czsars, or the Rospigliosi Palace, where the 
blooming Aurora smiles at you radiant in perpetual rosy 
sunshine, or which way St. Paul came when the brethren 
went to meet him “as far as Appii-forum and The Three 
Taverns : whom when Paul saw, he thanked God, and took 
courage.” Don’t mind anything about trifles or appear- 
ances ; and, above all, don’t be a pussy-cat, and see only 
the little mouse under the chair that you are accustomed 
to see at home. 


Women in Elections 


Whether women shall enjoy political equality or not is a 
question that awaits the future. The woman suffrage ex- 
periments so far have made both friends and enemies for 
the cause. 

In England, where women enjoy a limited political free- 
dom at the polls and unlimited freedom on the platform, 
and mingle at will in the crowds about the polls, strange 
sights and sounds are seen and heard. 

Only recently we have read descriptions of the wife of 
the noted traveler, Stanley, addressing a political meeting 
when the crowd shouted derisive questions at her husband. 
The papers tell us that she received polite attention for a 
time, and the papers gave her speech, which did not deal 
with political questions, but abounded in praise of her 
husband—at least a quarter of a column of space. She 
succeeded in drawing a declaration of confidence from 
one of her hearers, who offered to vote for “ Stanley’s 
missus,” 

On the day of the election another wife, Mrs. Cornwallis 
West, addressed a howling mob in the interest of her hus- 
band when the crowd refused to listen to the candidate. 
Her reception was of such a character that she was moved 
to protest vigorously. 

This may be, and is, probably, wifely devotion, but is it 
politics? A woman is logical as he gives evidence of a 
knowledge of the questions which the candidate represents. 
To be dignified she should know and present the fitness 
of the candidate to deal with these questions. 

If women are to become active in politics here other 
than by casting a vote, let them make due preparation for 
that activity by study and thought, and save the world the 
spectacle of a woman -pleading the sacred relation of wife 
as the reason of that activity. 


It has been discovered that it is possible in New 
York to protect the public eye from the bad taste of its 
citizens, A tenant recently attempted to paint the front 


of the building he occupied blue and white, partly to 
avenge his feeling against the owner, and partly to make 
the building conspicuous. The owner appealed to the 
courts and secured a permanent injunction. | 
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The Light in the Home 


The sentiment that protects things that are associated 
in our lives with happiness binds family life. Who does 
not thank the one who preserves the cradle in which the 
family babies were rocked? It may be ugly tothe stranger, 
but to the one who has lain in it, it brings always for a 
moment the time 


when meadow, grove, and stream, 
The earth and every common sight, 
To me did seem 
Apparel’d in celestial light— 


when memories of the “trailing clouds of glory” make 
heaven seem very near. 

The care and preservation of those things associated 
with the people, the times, the places we hold dear, are 
the thermometers of the family; the love that moves, the 
dependence that protects and holds it together. 

“You have changed your house very much since I saw 
it twenty-five years ago,” said a visitor to a host. 

“Yes; it has grown considerably in length, breadth, and 
height in that time. Yes,” he continued, musingly, a 
sweet inward light coming into a face crowned and framed 
with iron-gray hair— yes; not a room in the original 
house is the same, except the room to which I[ brought my 
bride ’—here a lovelike look was telegraphed to the dainty, 
tiny lady at the other end of the table, bringing a soft 
flush into cheeks that still had a girlish roundness. “We 
have never changed that room, and never shall.” 

It is this sentiment that holds family life together. You 
do not find such families separated, though the width of ‘a 
continent divide them. 

“Did you ever see such an ugly, queer house?” is a 
frequent comment made on a house standing in grounds 
in an otherwise overcrowded neighborhood in a large 
city. 

The house is built about three rooms, which was the 
original house into which a young lawyer took his bride 
many years ago, when the site was so far in the suburbs 
of the city as to make the land cheap, and cause the 
friends and relatives of the young couple to consider them 
foolish ** to go out so far, away from everything.” Success 
came to them; the city crept to their fence lines, but has 
never crowded any closer. There were things they valued 
more than money, and twelve sons and one daughter have 
reason to bless the foresight and love that gave them room, 
so that the streets were never attractive as playgrounds. 
From earliest infancy they could choose their playmates, 
for they could give that which others never had—plenty of 
room for outdoor life. 

The three rooms are shrines of love. Mother’s room is 
a hallowed spot. Father’s office—the original parlor, 
dining-room, sitting-room, and very shortly nursery—is 
associated with father as closely as mother’s room is with 
mother. The original kitchen made a delightful play-room 
opening on a piazza, and is still the grandchildren’s de- 
light. 

eNO one thinks of referring to such families as having 
acquired money to gain prominence. The money that 
gives them prominence is an accident; the birth that 
gave them refinement and sentiment is the fact that is 
remembered. 

The constant changing of a house and its belongings, 
even though it indicates and is the proof of wealth, robs 
family life of much that makes it beautiful. It is the 
taking root in a place, the possessing of things because 
they are necessary to the family life and comfort, not 
because they represent cost, that gives family life its 
charm, and makes home a shrine whose incense perfumes 
other homes when the children become husbands and 


wives. 


3f ‘nou would not have affliction visit non twice, 


listen at once to what it teaches. 
James Burgh. 
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‘‘Those Thievish Sidenstickses ” 


By Amos R. Wells 


One perfect day in late August a party of seven, weighted 
with numerous bundles, clambered slowly and painfully up 
a very steep, high hillside in southeastern Ohio. The 
party was led by a tall and dignified lady, who wore eye- 
glasses. On top of the hill was a meadow, back of which, 
in a clump of trees, stood the rough little frame house 
belonging to Uncle Saul Sidensticks. 

From the six children of various sizes who followed her 
the dignified lady singled out the oldest boy. “Come, 
Fred, and go with me. I’malmost afraid to interview them 
alone, if they’re such disreputable folk.” And together 
the two crossed the meadow to the little frame house. An 
old colored woman, jolly and fat, came to the door, and 
promptly asked them in. “I am Mrs. William Morgan,” 
said the lady with the eye-glasses, calmly disregarding the 
invitation, ‘and am here with my family from the city. 
We want the privilege of spending the day sketching and 
painting from your meadow, and will pay you two dollars 
for it.” 

‘“‘Jes’ fer sittin’ in the meadder? Oh, pshaw, missus! 
Sit thar an’ welcome! We rents that meadder to cattle, 
but not to folks!” 

“ Ah, but I insist.” And Mrs. Morgan laid two silver 
dollars on the table with an air of command. “And I 
suppose all our possessions will be safe out there ?”’ 

“Safe, missus? Why, 0d co’se. They ain’t no other 
fam’ly on this side the glen fer a ways. But I don’ 
want yo’ money, mum.” 

“That is well. Good-morning,” said Mrs. Morgan, 
turning away with the air of a queen, leaving the old col- 
ored woman in the doorway. 

“Fools an’ their money’s soon parted,” growled Aunt 
Sally Sidensticks, as she put the two coins into a cigar- 
box, which she hid again under the bureau. 

“That was tremendously sly, mother,” said Fred, ad- 
miringly, as they recrossed the meadow to the waiting 
group on the other side. “ How skillfully you let her know 
that the two dollars was security for our belongings! But 
she didn't /ook at all like a thief.” 

“You never can tell,” answered Mrs. Morgan. “ Every 
person about the hotel gave these Sidenstickses that char- 
acter. Thieves, they said, the entire lot of them.” 

The meadow became straightway a scene of great ac- 
tivity. A wide-open tent of gay colors was set up by the 
two boys at the very edge of the hiJl. Under it were placed 
three camp-chairs, three easels, and three sets of artist’s 
tools, and when all was done, “ Now, mother and girls,” 
Said Fred, “enter the temple of art. If this view doesn’t 
inspire you. you are non-inspirable !” ; 

The landscape which the three artists sought to transfer 
to their academy board was one of the loveliest imaginable 
—one of the deep and broad ravines through which the 
Little Miami finds its serene way to the Ohio—a valley 
heavily wooded with oak, hickory, and walnut, while over 
the tops of the trees which rose like a crowded amphi- 
theater of boughs on the opposite side, the classic towers 
of an honored college stood out against the blue sky. 

“Mamma,” said the two little boys, appearing, each 
with a tin pail, under the shade of the gay tent, “ what 
= we do with this milk? It'll spoil out here in the 

eat.” 

“T’ll tell you, boys!” said Fred. “I sawa spring on the 
way up. Accompany me, young gentlemen!” And he 
strode off pompously, followed by his laughing brothers. 

The meadow was bounded on one side by a rocky cliff, 
at whose foot the coldest of pure water filled a stone basin, 
and rippled from that down a steep, cress-filled course to 
the valley. Fred sank the pails in the transparent water, 
Saying as he did this, “It is to be sincerely hoped that 
those thievish Sidenstickses will not find this milk.” 

““Sh—h!” whispered one of the little boys, and Fred 
turned to see a small colored urchin standing with a tin 
pail, quietly waiting for him to get through. 

“They ain’t no thieves!” said the small black boy, 
indignantly. “I’m a Sidensticks!” On which burst he 
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marched off with as much dignity as a small boy with bare 
feet could muster. 

On his return Fred told the story to his mother some. 
what shamefacedly. ‘“ Dear me!” said Mrs. Morgan, “ | 
hope they won't take revenge. These thieves are ugly 
characters. Keep an eye on the boys, Fred.” 

The small colored boy marched straight to the plain little 
board house back of the meadow. ‘“ Mar! Mar!” hecried, 
almost weeping, and stuttering in his excitement, “these 
stuck-up city people b’lieve we steal! I heerd ‘em say so!” 

“Steal!” And Aunt Sally held up two floury black 
hands. “Steal! The Lord forgib ’em! That highty 
woman hinted ’bout thieves when she gave me the money, 
but to think that she hinted at we-uns! I'd jes’ like to 
throw that money into her pompous face! But no, no— 
um. Le’s see. Ido b’lieve I'll heap some coals from the 
fire on ’em! You, Pete, go call yo’ paw frum the fiel’. 
Hey, Marthy, Tildy, come here, you girls!” 

Then ensued a conference of the Sidensticks family 
which was evidently highly entertaining. Uncle Saul sat 
down on a bench in order to laugh with greatest ease. 
Pete rolled over on the floor in delight. Marthy and 
Tildy sent out avalanches of giggles. Then came a mys- 
terious scattering, Uncle Saul to the fields, the girls and 
Aunt Sally to the kitchen, and Pete, creeping through the 
underbrush, toward the campers on the meadow. 

In the meantime Fred had set their large dinner-basket 
in the midst of a shady thicket of junipers, and with the 
brother next in age had descended to the river, over which 
their fishing-poles were patiently extended. The small 
boys, taking two shawls belonging to the girls, one bright 
red and one blue, had fashioned Indian tents by throwing 
these over bushes, and were making the meadow ring with 
their war-cries. The artists were enthusiastically covering 
their academy board, and were at their wits’ end to represent 
all the beautiful varieties of green spread out before them. 

“Where are the small boys?” suddenly asked Bess Mor- 
gan. ‘I haven’t heard a whoop for several minutes.” 

“In ambuscade, probably, or off on a hunt,” replied 
Bell, peering around the corner of the tent. ‘“ But their 
wigwams are gone. They have struck camp. Oh, no! 
there they are !” she cried, as two vigorous shouts arose 
and the small boys dashed up over the cliff, swinging the 
bent sticks which represented tomahawks, and rushing 
toward the bushes which had been their former abode. 
They stopped short, however, seeing the shawls gone. 

“ What have you done with our tents, Bell ?” they called 
indignantly. | 

“Tents? Shawls? Nothing!” answered Bell, coming 
outside, palette in hand. 

“ Those lovely shawls gone? Boys, boys, what made 
you leave them !” mourned Bess, emerging with her mother. 

“ Oh, those thievish Sidenstickses!’ groaned Mrs. Mor- 
gan. “ But there’s Fred. Maybe he’s played some trick 
on you. Fred, have you taken those shawls the boys were 
playing with ?” 

Fred and Paul came slowly up from below, fishing-rods 
in hands, and mournful frowns on faces. “Shawls! What 
would I want of shawls?” Fred growled. ‘“ Have you seen 
anything of our fish? We had a nice string, some good 
large ones, and tied them to the bank while we went to 
try another place, and when we came back, of course they 
were gone! Those thievish Sidenstickses will have a fish 
dinner, /’// warrant!” 

“TIsn’t it time for our dinner?” broke in the boys. 
“We're hungry as bears,”’ 

“ Well, I’ve a good mind to send an officer over here 
with a search-warrant just as soon as we get back to the 
hotel !” said Mrs. Morgan, determinedly. ‘“ Get the basket, 
Fred. We might as well have dinner. Boys, run down 
after the milk, and bring up a pail of water, too.’ Girls, 
spread the cloth under that elm-tree, so that we can keep 
this magnificent view before our eyes :” 

So they scattered in various directions, but it was not 
long before the small boys came running back, spluttering, 
“The milk’s stolen! Those mean, sneaking Siden- 
stickses !”’ 

And from the juniper copse came Fred and Paul, shout: 
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ing ahead of them the news, “Famine! Famine! The 


dinner’s gone !” | 

Mrs. Morgan felt faint, and moved to sit down on a 
camp-stool. Lo! ¢hey were gone, stolen fairly before her 
very eyes, out from under the tent! 

“This is too much!” she cried, energetically. ‘‘ Boys, 
take down this tent. Girls, pack up the brushes. Fred, 
you can go faster—run to the village and send the marshal 
over here just as quick as you can! These miserable, 
thievish—” 

“ Will you walk out to dinner, mum?” said Aunt Sally, 
demurely coming toward them from a thicket of hazel. 

‘You abominable, sneaking—” 

“Will you step this way, mum? I'll show you the way, 
mum. ZAis way,mum. Look out fo’ yo’ head with that 
thorn branch, Miss. Be keerful not to touch that poison- 
vine, little boys. This way, this way, mum, Come on! 
Don’ you be afeered. An’ here we be!” 

The Morgans followed as if in a dream, as Aunt Sally 
led the way to a near thicket, and, by a short path through 
dense underbrush, to a little oak-shaded clearing, in the 
center of which was a table nicely spread, heaped high 
with smoking viands! There was a platter of tempting 
brown fish. There were plates heaped high with ears of 
corn. There were bowls of succotash, a pitcher of milk, 
two crisp pies, great stacks of fresh bread, and a mold of 
golden butter. Coffee steamed from a tin coffee-pot. In 
the center of all loomed up an enormous watermelon. 
The edges of the table were decorated with two gay shawls, 
nicely festooned, and about the whole were placed four 
wooden chairs and three camp:stools! 

“Haw, haw, haw!” roared a little colored boy. “Te, 
he, he, he!” tittered two little colored girls. ‘‘ Ho, ho, 
ho!” chuckled Uncle Saul from a stump, while Aunt Sally 
stood with her arms folded, and laughed only with her 
eyes. 

“What, who, why—er—’” said Mrs. Morgan. 

“ What in the—” began Fred. 

“ Jolly!” said the small boys; “see that melon !” 

“Sit right down!” said Aunt Sally, heartily. “ You 
_ didn’t s’pose, ma’am, I hope, that I was goin’ to take yo’ 
two doliars an’ not do nothin’ fer it! Why, that ’ud be as 
bad’s stealin’/ No,ma’am! Jes’ sit right down, a// ob 
you |” 

Then Mrs. Morgan did something she had never done 
before in her life. ‘ Mrs, Sidensticks,”’ said she, “ I hope 
you will sit down and eat with us!” 

“Oh, law no, missus! I an’ the girls "Il wait on yow- 
uns. Pete, you go with your paw ter get some water. Sit 
right down. ‘Take cream an’ sugar in yo’ coffee, Mis’ 
Morgan ?” 

Down they all sat but Fred. ‘Where are you going?” 
asked his mother, as he started off. 

“To the village, as you told me to!” Fred answered, 
roguishly, 

“ Be seated, my son, and let's hear no more of that !” 
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The Shadows 


By Frank Dempster Sherman 


All up and down in shadow-town 
The shadow children go; 

In every street you’re sure to meet 
Them running to and fro. 


They move around without a sound, 
They play at hide-and-seek, 

But no one yet that I have met 
Has ever heard them speak. 


Beneath the tree you often see 
Them dancing in and out, 

And in the sun there’s always one 
To follow you about. 


Go where you will, he follows still, 
Or sometimes runs before, 

And, home at last, you’ll find him fast 
Beside you at the door. 


A faithful friend is he to lend 
His presence everywhere ; 

Blow out the light—to bed at night— 
Your shadow-mate is there ! 


Then he will call the shadows all 
Into your room to leap, 

And such a pack! they make it black, 
And fill your eyes with sleep ! 


Tricks of Hindu Jugglers 


By T. B. Holmes 


The wonderful tricks of legerdemain, the feats of bal- 
ancing, tumbling, and rope-dancing, performed by men and 
women in the theaters and circuses in this country, are 
hardly equal to the commonest tricks and feats performed 
by Hindu jugglers in their native land. 

It is a very common sight in India to see young girls 
balancing themselves on their heads with their heels in the 
air, or to see them walking on their hands and feet with 
their bodies bent backwards. It is an easy thing fora 
girl of fifteen years to bend backwards, plunge her head 
into a hole eighteen inches deep, full of water and dirt, and 
bring up between her lips a ring that was buried in the 
mud. 

Women are not less dextrous than the girls and the 
men. They are frequently seen dancing in couples on 
slack ropes, one playing on the zvima or Hindu guitar, 
while the other poses, postures, and capers gracefully about 
with a vessel brimful of water in each hand, without spill- 
ing a drop. 

A Hindu juggler will stand a pole twenty feet high on 
the ground, and then climb to the top of it as if it was a 
firmly rooted tree. He fixes the top of the pole in the mid- 
dle of his sash and dances about in all directions without 
disturbing the equilibrium of the pole. The same man, 
after giving an exhibition of this sort, slides down the pole, 
takes a boy on his shoulders, climbs once more to the top, 
fixes the top of the pole in the hollow of his foot, and 
stands erect, balancing himself, with the boy on his shoulder, 
as easily as the average person would balance himself on 
one foot on the ground. 

Another very difficult act is that of balancing a sword 
with a broad blade, the point resting on the performer’s 
chin ; then the juggler will balance a straw on his nose, or 
on asmall stick which he holds inhislips. While perform- 
ing this trick the juggler sometimes places a piece of thim 
tile on his nose, and tosses up a stone which, falling on 
the tile, breaks it in pieces. 

Some of the most wonderful feats of these men are per- 
formed on the slack rope. While balancing himself on the 
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rope, the performer carries a long stick on the end of his 
nose. At the top of the stick is set a large tray from 
which walnut-shells are suspended by threads. He takes 
in his lips a stick long enough to reach the shells, and by 
sudden movements of the lips he tosses each shell upon the 
tray without deranging anything or losing his balance. 
While doing this he strings beads upon a horse-hair by 
means of his tongue, and without any assistance from his 
hands. 

The Hindus have found means of communicating their 
wonderful dexterity to domestic animals. They train bul- 
locks to perform very difficult tasks. A Hindu juggler 
will lie down on his back and place a small piece of stout 
wood, two feet high and six inches in diameter, on the 
lower part of his stomach. At his command a trained 
bullock will set its four feet on the top of this stick and 
balance itself. The juggler will then place another piece 
of wood, similar to the first, a few inches from it, and 
the bullock will shift his position to it without touching its 
feet to the ground. Goats are also taught wonderful feats 


by this queer people. 
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The Christian Endeavor Movement ’ 


The Meaning of It 
By Lyman Abbott 


Behold what manner of love the Father hath bestowed upon us, that we 
should be called the sons of God: therefore the world knoweth us not, because 
it knew him not. Beloved. now are we the sons of God; and it doth not yet 
appear what we shall be: but we know that, when he shall appear, we shall 
like him ; for we shall see him as he is. And every man that hath this hope 
in him purifieth himself, even as he is pure.—1 John iii., 1, 2, 3. 

There are two things, then, that we know, and two things 
that we do not know. We know that now we are the sons 
of God. We know that we shall be like Christ. And yet 
we do not know what we shall be, because we do not know 
what Christ is. 

We know that now we are the sons of God. That lies in 
the very opening of the Bible. It is the motto that hangs 
over the vestibule of the sacred temple. ‘ Beloved, now 
are we the sons of God.” In the beginning God made 
man in his own image. Not white men, not Anglo-Saxon 
men, but man—the white man and the black man and 
the red man and the yellow man, and, if there be any 
other color, that man. Not only nineteenth-century men, 
but first-century men, and any age before the first century ; 
not only civilized men, but barbarians; not only Jewish 
men, but Gentile men; not only Christian men, but unbe- 
lieving men, pagan men, immoral men, wicked men—they 
are the sons of God. Howdolknowit? I will teil you 
how I know it. Paul went to preach a sermon at Athens. 
It was a pagan city. I suppose there was not a single 
devout Jew in his congregation when he stood on Mars 
Hill. He was addressing people gathered from a city in 
which the Roman satirist said that it was easier to find a 
god than it was to find a man. He was preaching to a 
congregation of pagans. To that congregation of pagans 
he said, You are the offspring of God; and, as evidence of 
it, he cited one of their pagan poets; and, as further evi- 
dence of it, he summoned as a witness the aspirations and 
the desires of mankind. We grope after him, he said, 
blindly, if haply we may find him. This is the witness 
that all men everywhere are the sons of God. There is 
not a pagan temple in which men are going and where 
they are bowing down before the pagan altar, there is not 
a Roman Catholic church in which the censer is swinging 
and at the tinkling of a bell men are bowing their heads, 
there is not a procession anywhere of poor, superstitious 
pilgrims who are taking upon themselves the burden of their 
sin that has been borne for them by another, there is not 
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anywhere a lacerated back or tearful eyes or a remorsefu] 
conscience or a sense of pain and hurger and homesickness, 
that does not bear this prophetic testimony to the soul: 
You are the offspring of God; you have strayed froma 
Father; you are away from a home. Come back, come 
back! That is the meaning of every temple, of every wor. 
ship, of every service, of every prayer, of every superstition, 
We are the sons of God. 

What, then, is the difference between a Christian and a 
pagan? If the Christian is a son of God and the pagan 
is a son of God, what is the difference between the two? 
It is the difference between a child that is lost and a child 
that is found. In this great city to-day a little child has 
strayed away from the father and the home; it has missed 
its mother; it is lost in the great city, and its heart is 
full of anxiety and trouble. Or inthis great city there isa 
boy who has morally strayed away from his home ; he has 
forgotten his Bible, he has forgotten his Lord’s Prayer, 
he has forgotten his mother’s prayers, he has forgotten all 
that was pure and sacred in his childhood. Or a woman 
has strayed away from home, and has gone down into the 
depths cf a great degradation, and is what we call a “lost 
woman ;” but she is a woman still, and she is a child of 
her father still, and a child of her mother still; there is 
one sister in the degradation, in the vice of the city, and 
there is the other sister at home, with the roof to shelter 
her, with the woman’s love about her, with purity in her 
heart, with quietude in her soul. Is there no difference 
between the lost child andthe found child? That is the 
difference between the pagan and the Christian; that is 
the difference between the unbeliever and the believer. 
Not that one is a son and the other is not a son, but one 
is a son out of home, with homesickness in his heart, and 
the other is a son at home, with the opportunities which 
home gives the soul. That is the first thing we know. We 
know that now we are the sons of God. 

The second thing we know is, that when God is through 
with his work with us we shall ‘be like Christ. A few 
weeks ago a little child came to me, brought by a friend to 
talk about religion ; and I said to him, Do you want to be 
a Christian? and he said, Yes. And I said to him, \Vhat 
is a Christian? He thought a moment, and then he said, 
Why, I think the Christian is Christ’s man. It is about 
the best definition of a Christian I ever heard: Christ’s man. 
Now, ore of the things we know is that now we are the sons 
of God; and the second thing we know is that when 
God is through with his work with us we shall be made 
like Christ. Mr. Bliss has charge of a boys’ club at 
the Bethel, and the other day he asked the boys each 
to choose a hero and write a paper about him. One 
chose George Washington, another chose General Grant, 
a third chose Abraham Lincoln, and one, I believe, chose 
Mr. Bliss himself. Now, these boys had each his own 
ideal, and the very question put to them made them choose 
an ideal after which they would set themselves to pattern 
their lives. I do not know whether Mr. Bliss carried the 
instruction further or not; but he might have given them 
his ideal, he might have. put his sketch before them of 
what he wanted to see them become, and what he 
wanted to do for them and in them; and if he had put his 
ideal before them, and they had taken his ideal, and they 
and he had worked together to a common end, they would 
have reached it some time. Now, that is what God has 
done for us. He asks eachfone, What is your ideal of man: 
hood? and one man says, My ideal of manhood is Napo 
leon Bonaparte, with his great, forceful will; and another 
says, My ideal of manhood is Daniel Webster, with his 
great intellectual power; another says, My ideal of mam 
hood is Raphael, with his great artistic genius. And then 
God says, I put in your midst the Son of the Carpenter; 
I put in your midst the man of sorrows and acquainted 
with grief; I put in your midst the man who is poor, who 
is despised, who is outcast, but who carries love in his 
heart, and suffers for the sake of love: that is my ideal. 
Yea! I enter into a human life, and fill it full of myself, 
and dwell in man for three short years, that I may make 
known what my ideal of humanity is. And one of the 
things we can know is that you and I can become like 
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Christ. If Christ were only the pattern he has told us we 
are to pattern ourselves after, I confess frankly I should 
give it up. The ideal is too high, and my capacity is too 
small, But that is not all; it is the pattern God is pattern- 
ing after. He has taken me, he has put that ideal before 
himself as well as before me, and he says, I will make you 
like Christ. Now, I do not give it up, because he will not 
give it up; and he and [ together, if I work with him, will 
accomplish it. That is the second thing we know: that 
we shall become Christ’s men and Christ’s women—like 
Christ. 

But there are two things we do not know. We do not 
know what we shall be when God has finished his work 
with us. The young ladies of this church are carrying on 
akindergarten. When those little children gathe there, can 
you tell what the school will make out of them, what life 
will make out of them? Here is a little infant lawyer, 
and here is a little infant statesman, and here is a little 
infant minister, and here is a little infant mother. Can 
you tell what life is going to make out of them? when 
growth is completed, what they are going to be? If you 
never had seen a ripe apple in October, could you guess 
what it would be from the green apple in June? The best 
saints, those that have no worm at the core and no rotten 
spot to be cut out, are but June apples. They are not yet 
ripened. No, we do not know what we shall be when God 
has got through with us. Here is a long, lank, awkward, 
homely looking boy stretched out at full length on the 
earthen floor reading a book before the light of the fire ; 
and you look at him and you say, He is a son of America. 
You know that. In the huts of other countries you do not 
find long, lank, homely boys reading by the light of the 
fire. He is a son of America; but you do not know what 
he shall be in a few years. He is a lawyer pleading cases 
in Illinois; and ina few years more he is pleading for 
freedom, the freedom of the negro race, in the State of 
the martyred Lovejoy; and in a few years more, pen in 
hand, he is signing the paper which is to make three mill- 
ions of slaves free, and the name of Abraham Lincoln 
honored forever. You could not tell what he should be 
from what he was. You and I do not know what God 
will make out of us. You know that he will make some one 
that has the spirit of Christ in him, and that is enough to 
know. There are two texts in the Bible that are like lenses 
through which I look into the glorious unknown future. 
“TI shall wake and be satisfied in thy likeness.” Then 
these aspirations, these hungerings, these spiritual desires, 
these homesicknesses, they shall not be unsatisfied forever, 
they shall all be satisfied. Iam not truly living now, I am 
only dreaming ; but by and by I shall awake, and when I 
awake I shall be satisfied, because I shall be in his like- 
ness. That is one lens; and here isthe other: “ He saw of 
the travail of his soul, and was satisfied.” When he has 
gotten through with us, he is going to be satisfied with his 
work, I think there is nothing in the Scripture that tries 
my faith more than that. How it can ever be that God 
can make out of such a being as I am that which will be 
satisfactory to him—that passes my understanding. But 
I believe it. He is going to do it. I do not know what I 
shall be; but I shall satisfy him, and then I shall satisfy 
myself. Woe to the man that is self-satisfied before he is 
God-satisfied ! 

And there is one other thing we do not know: we do 
not know what Christ is. Wedo not see him as he is. 
We see him through a glass, darkly ; we follow on to know 
the Lord ; he transcends our knowing. Oh, the misery 
of these discussions and debates about Christ! Oh, the 
misery of these battles about him! Oh, the self-conceit 
and the narrowness of men and women ecclesiastics who 
Say, I know all about Christ, I have taken the measure of 
him, I know how high he is, how large he is, I comprehend 
his teaching ; if you do not believe what I say he teaches, 
if you not do what I say he says you should do, if you do 
not understand him as I understand him, you are not a 
Christian! Oh, the misery and the shame of it all! 
There is no one of us who knows him as he is. We get 
glimpses of him; we see him in part. I was talking with 
an artist a few weeks ago who said to me, “ People imagine 
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that shadows are always black or gray or brown, but they 
are not.” I asked, “ What, then, are they?” She replied: 
“If you hold up a black thing by the side of that which 
seems like black shadow, you will find out that sometimes 
it is a dark blue and sometimes some other color; shadows 
are not always black and brown and gray.” It was news 
to me. I did not see nature as it is. It requires an 
artist’s eye to see nature as it is. It requires a musi- 
cian’s ear to hear sound as it is. And it requires a spirit- 
ual nature to see Christ as he is. We do not know 
what we shall be. because we do not know what he is; but 
we know this: that now are we the sons of God, and when 
God has finished his work in us and with us, we shall be 
like Christ. Not like our present thought of Christ, 
not like our imperfect conception of Christ; but when 
we see him face to face, when we see him as he is, 
when all the glory of his presence flashes on our vision, 
when we fall down before him and cry, “ My Lord and my 
God,” and rise up, we shall be like him. 

This is what God is doing in the world. He is taking 
common folks and making Christ-men and Christ-women 
out of them. This is human history—the development of 
the Christ-character out of the common humanity. And 
all the aspirations and the hunger and the desires and the 
homesickness are at the heart of it—this desire of the sons 
of God to be made like ‘Ae Son of God. 

We have been witnessing during the last week the 
greatest gathering that ever has met in New York City. 
Greater than ever was called together by political interest 
or by wealth or by culture or by education or by phi- 
lanthropy, has been this great gathering. Thirty thousand 
men and women have gathered in this Convention from 
all over this country and from lands beyondthesea. And 
men have been asking one another, What does this mean? 
It means this: That again the spirit of homesickness and 
Fathersickness for one’s self and for the world is moving in 
human hearts, and bringing human souls to a new life and 
a new enthusiasm. A herd of reindeer’ are feeding by 
the side of a Lapland camp, a hundred miles from sea. 
One day one of them raises his head and sniffs as though 
he felt something coming to him from afar, and then puts 
down his head and goes on with his feeding. The next 
day there are two, the next three, four, a dozen. The 
Laplanders begin to pack up and prepare for a migration. 
The herd grows more and more restless and uneasy. 
Presently one day they start, as by acommon impulse, on a 
trot in one direction. The Laplanders hurry after them. 
The trot becomes a gallop; the gallop becomes an eager 
and hot race; and in an incredibly short time these rein- 
deer have reached the sea. The wind has brought the 
salt odor from afar, and they take their drink of the sea. 
From that water that is not salted, but is fresh and life- 
giving, the breeze every now and then sweeps over the 
arid plain the truth to thirsty souls, and the Reformation or 
the Salvation Army or the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation or the Societies of Christian Endeavor are the 
result. They have felt the breath, they have tasted as it 
were the odor, they have seen from afar as in a vision, 
the water of life, and they have started for the sea; not 
for themselves only, but that they may give the water of 
life to others also. 

These are the two great elements that give significance 
to every great religious revival. We are sons of God; we 
grow little by little to a sense of our sonship; suddenly 
there flashes upon humanity a new sense of sonship, and 
there springs up, as it were, spontaneously, a new move- 
ment to be worthy of it and to confer it upon others. 
“ The world for Christ.” That is the Christian Endeavor 
motto. What does it mean? A few weeks ago one of 
our great iron steamers in the fog struck a rock on the 
Irish coast; the lifeboats were gotten out, hawsers were 
stretched ashore, one after another of the passengers was 
brought to the foot of the beetling crags and cliffs, and 
one after another climbed the rope ladder and reached 
the top of the cliff in safety. That is one idea of sal- 
vation. I think it is a common one. The world has 
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gone on the rocks. It is a wreck. Some of the passen- 
gers can be saved; a few are even so wild as to hope 
that all can be saved. But the world is lost, wrecked, 
gone. This new movement has in it a better conception 
of salvation: The wor/d for Christ. Not afew, not many 
—the wor Lp for Christ. Thy kingdom come, thy will be 
done on earth as it is in heaven. Is not this a lost world? 
Yes! and what is a lost world? A world that has not yet 
been found. Open your New Testament, and tell me what 
does Christ tell us the lost soul is. The woman searching 
for a lost coin: the coin had the image and imprint of 
the emperor on it, but it was out of place. The shepherd 
searching for a Jost sheep: he still belonged to the shep- 
herd, but had wandered off in the wilderness; the shep- 
herd went to find him and bring him back. The son 
turning his back upon his father, spending his substance 
in riotous living, wasting his life as well as his possessions : 
but a son still, and finally going back to his father’s home 
because of homesickness, lost but found again, dead but 
alive once more. This is a lost world. Not a world for 
which there is no hope, a wreck for which there is no 
salvage ; not a world which must be abandoned and in 
some other world the wreckage saved: a lost world, but, 
thanks be to God, a found world also; a world that can 
be redeemed for Christ. The kingdoms of this world are 
to be made the kingdoms of our Lord and of his Christ. 
Oh, how the passions of men corrupt their courage! how 
their selfishness poisons and destroys their loyalty! how 
vanity dishonors their generosity and chivalry and service! 
But the work of redemption is purifying and perfecting, and 
when at last the work is done, it is the world for Christ—your 
world, my world—human society redeemed, transformed, 
the kingdoms of the world become the kingdoms of our 
Lord and of his Christ. It is because young men and 
young women all over this country have seen this vision of 
a Christ in themselves, of a Christ in their fellows, and of 
a Christ in society; because, clearly or not clearly, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, they do know that they are 
the sons of God, and their fellow-men are the sons of God, 
and because they desire to work out in themselves and in 
others likeness to Christ—it is for this they have risen up 
with a great enthusiasm, and are marching forth, I be- 
lieve, to a great victory. 

Iam glad always, when I am not appalled by it, to speak 
to a great congregation like this. But I would like fora 
few moments this morning to speak to a different one; 
I wish I could speak to the churches in America, and I 
would say to them, Do you not see that at the heart 
of this is a great revival of primitive Christianity? What 
has been done has not been to put new life into men 
and women, but to take off that which obstructed and for- 
bade their life. When I was a young man it was not deco- 
rous for a young man to pray in public, and it was utterly 
out of the question for a young woman to pray in pub- 
lic. Conventionalism forbade the expression of a spiritual 
life. The Christian Endeavor has taken off that prohibi- 
tion and given life the right to express itself. The pledge is 
criticised, the pledge binding every member to speak for 
Christ. But the only way you can say may is to sometimes say 
must. A great duty is sometimes the only door toa great 
privilege. We could not have any Sunday rest if there was 
not a great law written in our members, Thou shalt rest. 
And this awakened sense of obligation has brought with it 
the sense of a great privilege, and given to those who have 
taken this pledge a great liberty. I would say also to the 
churches, Do you not know how many young people have 
been kept from Christian work by the creeds? They 
were obliged to believe they did not know what, they 
were obliged to profess doctrines that they did not under- 
stand, before they could be regarded as Christians. The 
Christian Endeavor knows only two conditions of mem- 
ship : First, I believe I am a Christian; and, secondly, 
I promise to do something for Christ. 
which binds these societies together; that ought to be 
bond enough to bind the Churcn universal together. 
What a revival of spiritual enthusizsm if all the churches 
were to accept these two as the sole conditions of member- 
ship, and invite to their fellowship all men everywhere 
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who believe that they are Christians, and who desire to do 
God’s work in the world, leagued together in one great 
brotherhood, each speaking his own experience, each living 
in his own way, each working out his own method, but all 
united to a common end and animated by a common pur. 
pose ! 

I prepared this sermon this morning for my own church, 
I did not know there would be as many from the Christian 
Endeavor Convention here to greet me as there are. If | 
had, perhaps I should have said less about the Convention 
about which you have heard so much already. Seeing you 
are here, I want to say three things to you. First: Do 
not mistake your Society for Christ. The world for 
Christ: not for the Christian Endeavor Society. Your 
Society is enly a means to an end. The world for Christ, 
your world for Christ, and your Society to help you bring 
the world to Christ. It is useful just so far as it helps to 
bring the world to Christ and Christ into the heart of your 
world, and no longer. Whenever your methods will do this, 
use them; whenever your methods fail, cast them away 
and take other methods. Never grow too old to learn, 
Second: Do not throw creeds away, or think them useless, 
Do not think that it makes no difference what you believe. 
Do not let your enthusiasm be unthoughtful and unintelli- 
gent. But do not be so egotistical as to think that you 
know //e truth. You know some truth, and your neighbor 
knows some other truth, and no one of you is large enough 
to know it all. Your creed is what you see, and your 
neighbor’s creed is what he sees, and you must put both 
creeds together to get ‘Ae truth. The Calvinist sees God’s 
sovereignty, and God is sovereign ; and the Arminian sees 
the free will of man, and man is free; the Episcopalian 
sees the glory of union, and there is a glory in union; and 
the Congregationalist sees there is a glory in liberty, and 
there is a glory in liberty; and by and by we shall get 
large enough to know that man can be free under a sov- 
ereign God, and the churches can be united and yet be 
liberty-loving and independent. But we are not large 
enough yet. Hold fast to your faith, but never try to 
impose it on others. Teach it; but do not force it. Per- 
haps you have heard that Plymouth Church stands for 
liberty. It is not because in this church we do not 
care for jour faith, it is because we respect the faith 
of our neighbor; it is not because we are tolerant of 
error, it is because we believe the truth is so large 
that it takes many eyes to see it, many hearts to re- 
ceive it, and many lives to give it forth in expression. 
Finally, do not mistake a transient enthusiasm for a self- 
sacrificing life. Christ marched into Jerusalem, and the 
men and the women gathered about him, and they were 
filled with enthusiasm, and they sang songs of praise before 
him. They cast their garments in the road before him, 
they ran ahead and climbed the trees and pulled down the 
palm branches and strewed them before him. And he 
entered with triumph as a king, and his disciples thought 
the millennial day had arrived. But before the week ended 
the sad funeral procession marched out through the gates of 
the Holy City, and he hung upon the cross, while Nature 
veiled her face and all was dark without and darker in the 
hearts of his disciples. This is your Palm Sunday. What 
will you do when your Passion comes? That is the real 
question. It is a very easy thing to gather in a great hall, 
fifteen or sixteen thousand men and women about you, 
thinking as you think, feeling as you feel, and at such a 
time to be full of a great enthusiasm. A man would have 
to be very indurated indeed not to be stirred by the power 
of feeling in that great gathering. It is easy to be a Chris- 
tian under such circumstances. But when you get back 
home, get back to comparative solitude, get back to the 
temptations and the struggles, get back to the hours of 
suffering and the dullness of prosaic living, what then? 
Christ saw the great multitude following him, and he turned 
about and said to them, If any man love father or mother 
more than me, he is not worthy of me; and if any man take 
not up his cross and follow after me, he cannot be my dis- 
ciple. Take all the enthusiasm you have received in these 
days, carry it back, and harness it to a daily life of daily 
duty. I began with one text, and have preached a long 
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sermon; I will end with another text and a short ser- 
mon. I heard it once from Professor Roswell D. Hitch- 
cock: “* Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, 
shall enter into my kingdom, but he that doeth the will of 
my Father whichis in heaven.’ He that saith, Lord, recog- 
nizes Christ’s divinity; he is orthodox. He that saith, 
Lord, Lord, expresses reverence; he is pious. Neither 
orthodoxy nor piety will suffice to carry a man into the 
kingdom of God, but daily obedience to daily duty as de- 
fined by Christ.” 

God bless you, and God bless all the churches in Amer- 
ica! May they catch something of the enthusiasm of 
catholicity, of faith, of hope, of love, from this Palm Sun- 
day of our National life. 


The Apostolic Church 
V.—The Apostles’ 
By Lyman Abbott 


A great deal of time has been spent in discussing the 
constitution ofthe Apostolic Church, But institutions are 
less than men. Given a good spirit with a bad method, 
and a bad spirit with a good method, and the former 
will always win the day. Very instructive is the contrast 
between English and French history. Sturdy honesty and 
practical common sense have carried England through 
many a Critical period, in spite of very imperfect methods ; 
and French passion and vacillation have brought France 
to wreck in spite of excellent paper institutions. Give 
to the nineteenth-century Church the Apostolic spirit, and 
it may be safely left free to frame its own ecclesiastical 
institutions. 

The Apostles’ message required rare intellectual and 
spiritual courage. The Jews had for centuries been 
expecting a Messiah. He was to be the nation’s Deliv- 
erer. He was to make Palestine the mistress, and Jeru- 
salem the capital, of the world. The expectation was not 
so visionary as we imagine it to have been. Why not 
Jerusalem as well as Babylon, or Rome, or Alexandria, or 
Constantinople? ‘The message of the Apostles to the Jews 
was this: Your Messiah came; you did not know him; 
you joined with the hated Romans in putting him to death ; 
and he has risen from the dead, and brings you a very 
different deliverance from any you had expected. What 
sort of reception this message might be expected to get 
from the Jews is indicated by the reception given to it by 
Saul of Tarsus before his conversion; and by the recep- 
tion given to Saul of Tarsus and his gospel, after his con- 
version, by the Jewish mob in Jerusalem. 

This message aroused all the pride of the Jews; it wasa 
message terribly humiliating to all their intellectual pre}- 
udices—it based the claim of Christianity on the Resur- 
rected ; and to all their national prejudices—it put pagans 
and Jews on the same footing before the Messiah. It 
takes courage to arouse a prejudice for the very purpose 
of combating and overthrowing it. 

It was an exclusive message. “Neither is there any 
other name under heaven, which is given among men, 
wherein we must be saved.” Prophets had arisen, been 
persecuted and put to death, and other people had followed, 
taking their places; but though there are many prophets, 
there is but one Messiah. This was the apostolic word: 
“You have slain your only Messiah. The message of the 
world’s deliverance is henceforth coupled with your shame.” 
To say this without flinching required indeed boldness— 
A boldness of a great conviction founded on a great 

aith, 

The first requisite of a successor of the Apostles is 
Courage. If any man might be thought to have a courage 
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that needed no reinforcement, it was Paul. But Paul 
never prays for caution, and he does pray for courage. 
“ Pray,” he says, “for all the saints, and for me that 
I may make known with boldness the mystery of the 
Gospel.” * A coward, a trimmer, a men-pleaser, a com- 
promiser of truth for peace’ sake, has no place in the 
pulpit. 

This Apostolic boldness was not a natural gift; it was an 
acquired grace. The Jewish elders took knowledge of the 
Apostles that “ they had been with Jesus.” The Apostles 
had caught the spirit of him who drove the traders from 
the Temple and denounced the Pharisees to their faces in 
Solomon’s porch. 


Evidently we make a mistake in thinking of Jesus always 
as “the mild and gentle Jesus.” To the Pharisees he was 
the bold and warlike Jesus; and when they saw this bold- 
ness in Peter and John, they recognized the influence of the 
Master. The spirit of Jesus clearly had risen from the 
dead and reappeared in his followers. 


Contrast Peter before the resurrection in the court of 
Caiaphas, with Peter after the resurrection before the same 
court. 


The ground of this boldness was faith—faith in God, 
faith in conscience as the voice of God. “ Whether it be 
right in the sight of God to hearken unto you rather than 
unto God, judge ye; for we cannot but speak the things 
which we saw and heard.” 

Right—not safe—whether safe or no they knew not and 
did not inquire. They were careful not to do the safe 
thing, but the right thing. Faith in God is faith, not that 
it is always safe to obey God, but that it is always rig%?¢ to 
do so. Faith follows righteousness into peril and unto 
death. 


Wanted: more of this Apostolic spirit in Church, press, 
and State. 

In Church, ministers that dare rebuke the members of 
their own congregation ; that dare preach simplicity to 
women lavishing wealth on luxury and self-indulgence ; 
the Golden Rule to employers amassing wealth by the 
sweating system and the payment of the lowest possible 
wages; brotherhood to workingmen who are leagued 
together in the name of brotherhood to fight their employer 
as though he was and must be their enemy. 

In press, editors who know that newspapers are organ- 
ized, not to make money, but to make righteousness ; politi- 
cal editors who dare criticise their own party, religious 
editors who dare criticise their own Church, commercial 
editors who dare rebuke the prejudices of their own con- 
stituency and disregard the bribes of their own advertisers. 

In State, politicians who dare to frame a political plat- 
form, not to catch votes, but to embody a political prin- 
ciple; men with convictions and the courage of them ; 
men who “ dare to be true.” 


The difference between a voice and an echo is that the 
voice has an inherent power of its own, and speaks a real 
message. The echo has neither power nor message ; 
it repeats what it has heard, and ever with decreasing 
power. John the Baptist was a voice crying in the wilder- 
ness. Woe unto him who claims the Apostolic office, and 


is only an echo! 


Daily Readings for Christian Endeavor Topics: August 
1—Fear the Lord (Prov. xivs, 25-35) ; August 2—Fear of 
the Lord is clean (Ps. xix.) ; August 3—Necessary for lead- 
ership (Ex. xviii., 19-27) ; August 4—Beginning of wisdom 
(Ps. {cxi.); August s—Our whole duty (Eccl. xii, 9-14) ; 
August 6—Brings great blessing (Ps. Ixvi); August 7— 
Topic. Whom should we fear? (Acts iv., 13-20; Luke 


xii., 4, 5)- 


1 Ephesians vi., 18, 19. 


= 
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Religious News 


The Higher Criticism 
President Harper’s Definition 


President William R. Harper delivered an address at Chau- 
tauqua on Wednesday afternoon of last week on “ The Rational 
and the Rationalistic Higher Criticism.”” The distinction between 
the two forms of criticism was so sharply drawn that a few of 
the stronger lines bring out the whole. “ The word ‘criticism,’ ” 
said President Harper, “ means ‘inquiry.’ ”’ 


The literary critic inquires as to the authorship, authenticity, style, and char- 
acter of a writing. The historical critic makes inquiry as to date and details of 
historical events. History and literature are inseparable. A single word de- 
scribing both literary and historical criticism is the word “ higher,” as dis- 
tinguished from. “ lower,” the latter applying to inquiry concerning the text. 
Every real student of the Sacred Word is a higher critic. If he is not a higher 
critic, he is not a student. 

The enemies of the Biblical religion must not be allowed to settle questions 
which vitally affect the sacred truth. Higher criticism is needed to arouse nom- 
inal Christians from the prevailing indifference toward the Scriptures. Indiffer- 
ence is due to ignorance. Tradition has obscured the truth. The work of 
higher criticism is made imperative by the sacredness of the truth itself. 

The difference between a rational and a rationalistic higher criticism lies, not 
in the purpose nor in the principles nor in the material, but in the method and 
spirit. 

The rationalistic critic is one who gives undue prominence to the authority of 
reason. This class includes many who accept the authority of the Scriptures. 
The man who argues that, there being a supernatural revelation, and God and 
Christ being what they are, certain material had a particular origin and pos- 
sesses a particular character, is really arationalist. Hisresults differ from those 
of the materialistic rationalist because his premises are different. 

The spirit of the materialistic rationalist is as unscientific. He argues that 
tle law of development is supreme ; there is no such thing as the supernatural ; 
whatever the Scriptures may say, a reconstruction of the whole representation 
must be made to secure a natural order. The contrast between the scientific 
spirit of rational criticism and the unscientific spirit of other schools is apparent. 
The work of rational criticism will be broad and open, not narrow and dogmatic. 
It will not only recognize the value of the work of specialists, but that the very 
ability to specialize carries with it inability to generalize. It will put together 
the work of many specialists. The spirit of the rational criticism will be con- 
structive, not destructive. The true spirit is the building spirit. The rational 
criticism is reverent. It accepts a divine revelation, culminating in the Incar- 
nation. It believes that this revelation was gradual; that man has arisen grad- 
ually from darkness and ignorance. 

The rational critic cannot be other than reverent. He appreciates the pur- 
pose of the work of the prophets of old. He sees what this work has accom- 
plished. The spirit which predominates above all others in his mind is that of 
reverence. Kational criticism, therefore, is scientific, broad, constructive, and 
reverent. The rationalistic criticism of both schools is unscientific and narrow; 
and of the materialistic school, destruct've and irreverent. 

The work of the rational criticism will (1) give to a man who has believed, 
without knowing why, an intelligent basis for his faith; (2) give toa man who has 
not been able to believe, a great conception; (3) give to those who have been 
guilty of indifference a new interest in the Book, and a new appreciation of its 


power and significance. 


Ramabai Association of the Pacific 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

I had not thought to take any notice of the rather severe re- 
flection on the California branch of the Ramabai Association in 
the annual report of the Recording Secretary. I am now 
induced to make an explanation for fear that the statement may 
affect California contributions for the coming year. 

The Ramabai Association of the Pacific Coast, organized by 
Miss Sarah D. Hamlin four years ago, has been a steady 
supporter of the movement, and has contributed over $7,500. It 
has been auxiliary to the National Association, and from time 


to time, when called upon, has remitted to the Treasurer the- 


amounts which from date of collection have remained in our 
local savings banks, drawing a good rate of interest. From 
various reasons the returns from the circles during the past year 
were slow in coming in, and, wishing to get them all, and not 
being especially called upon to remit to Boston, I waited. On 
the 23d of March the last important circle made returns, and on 
the same day I remitted $850 to the Treasurer. I very much 
regret that I did not know that the annual meeting was held on 
March 11. Probably I ought to have known it, but I labored 
under the impression that it was the 30th, and so our remittance 
was too late to be included in the year’s reports, and it seems to 
have been assumed that we had suddenly and completely dried 
up. But that is not our California way, and we have lost no 
faith in the brave little woman who has taken up arms against a 
sea of wrongs, and we will back her as long as she keeps at it. 
As I do not wish our Eastern friends to conclude that the 
uttermost West has withdrawn its support, nor our own contrib- 
utors to fear that their treasurer has appropriated the funds, I 
ask you to give publicity to the facts I have stated. It has been 
thought best to merge the branch association with the parent 


society, and hereafter contributions will be sent directly to the 
National Treasurer. CHARLES A. MURDOCK, 
Treasurer Ramabai Association of the Pacific. 
San Francisco, June 29, 1892. 
We gladly print this explanation, although the unintentional 
injustice of which it complains had already been corrected by a 
letter from the late Mrs. S. W. Weitzel. 


Gleanings 


—The Rev. George R. Leavitt and the Rev. Addison P, 
Foster have issued a report from Cleveland on the condition of 
Berea College of Kentucky. They state that whatever crisis has 
existed in the institution, owing to questionings of the religious 
attitude of the College, has now been satisfactorily settled, and 
that generous donors may now give the financial aid that the 
College so much needs with every confidence of the funds being 
used to the great advantage of the College and of Kentucky. 

—The Trustees of the Bible and Fruit Mission of this city 
are endeavoring to raise a sum of not less than $10,000 
to be held as a permanent fund in memory of the suc- 
cessful labors for the Mission of the late Mrs. Rebecca Collins, 
who was connected with it from its beginning in 1875 to the 
time of her death. The interest upon the sum raised will be 
applied to the various departments of the work, which is in the 
main among the poor and the oppressed. Checks may be made 
payable to Mr. Charles S. Fairchild, Treasurer, or to any one of 
the Board of Trustees. Their office is at 416 East Twenty- 
sixth Street, New York City. 

—The Triennial General Convention of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church meets in Baltimore on October 5. It is expected 
that the coming Convention will be the largest gathering of 
Protestant Episcopalians ever seen in the United States. There 
are seventy-five American bishops, and sixty will attend the Con- 
vention. Each of the fifty-five dioceses in the United States is en- 
titled to eight deputies—four clergymen and four laymen. There 
are also twelve missionary jurisdictions in the United States, 
and seven foreign jurisdictions under the care of bishops. The 
representation in both bodies will include about four hundred 
persons. 

—The Rev. Dr. E. W. Gilman, Secretary of the Foreign De- 
partment of the American Bible Society, has received from the 
Society’s agent in St. Petersburg, Russia, the final decision of 
the Government relative to the importation of the Holy Scrip- 
tures into that country. The resolution was brought up into 
the Senate from the Council of the Empire, and an ordinance 
was passed permitting the importation of the Bible into the 
Czar’s dominions, free of duty, when printed in any other lan- 
guage than Russian, but no translation of the Scriptures in that 
language may be circulated within the confines of the nation 
and its dependencies unless printed by the authority of the Holy 


Synod. 


Ministerial Personals 
CONGREGATIONAL 


—John Allender has resigned the pastorate of the church in Champaign, III. 

—E. C. Webster, of East Providence, R. I., has resigned. 

—M. D. Reed, of Silver Creek, Ia., accepts a call to Exira. 

—A. R. Plummer accepts a call to Granby, Vt. 

—E. S. Smith accepts a call to the Fellowship Church, Indianapolis, Ind. 

—George Benedict was installed as pastor of the Union Church of Haverhill. 
Mass., on June 22. 

—A. E. Arnold accepts a call to Plano, III. 

—G. F. Kenngott, of Newport, N. H., has received a call to the First Church 
of Lowell, Mass. 

—J. A. Ross was lately installed as pastor of the church in Hampton, N. H. 

—E. Blanchard was on June 29 installed as pastor of the church in Thorn- 
dike, Mass. 

—S.H. Woodrow was on June 29 installed as pastor of the church in West- 
étly, R. I. 

PRESBYTERIAN 

—T. A. Mills, of Providence, R. I., has accepted his call to the Memorial 
Church, Wilkesbarre, Pa. 

—William Torrance was installed as pastor of the First Church in La Crosse, 
Wis., on June 26. 

—W. J. Turner declines a call from Grace Church, Milwaukee, Wis. 

—Paul Van Dyke has accepted his call from the Edwards Church of North- 
ampton, Mass. 

Frazer accepts a call from Columbus, Ind. 

OTHER CHURCHES 

—P. F. Hall has resigned the rectorate of St. Paul’s Church (P. E.), Pat- 
chogue, L. I. 

—R. W. Micou has resigned the rectorship of Trinity Church (P. E.), Water- 
bury, Conn., to accept the professorship of Systematic Divinity in the Philadel 
phia Theological School. 

—R. P. Cobb, of Crosswicks, N. J., accepts an election as rector of St. 
Paul’s Church (P. E.), Rahway, N. J 
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Teachers at Saratoga 
Editorial Correspondence 


The avalanche of teachers which descended upon Saratoga 
last week fairly submerged a town whose chief function it is to 
receive and entertain strangers. There were nearly ten thousand 
members of the National Educational Association in attendance 
upon its various meetings, and the badges of the society and of 
the State delegations flamed far and wide on every street and 
on every hotel veranda. They were in all the shops, they were 
at all the springs, they were on all the excursions, they packed 
every regular or irregular meeting. Entirely aside from the 
direct benefit of addresses and discussions, no small amount of 
good is accomplished at these meetings by the opportunities of 
acquaintance between men and women in the same profes- 
sion but in widely separate parts of the country. A more 
earnest, straightforward, hard-working assemblage of men and 
women is never seen in America than at ‘the meetings of the 
National Educational Association. One evidence of this ear- 
nestness is to be found in the willingness to devote a part of the 
a and much-needed summer vacation to the elaborate 
programmes of the Association. The Far West and the Far East 
sit side by side and listen with unflagging interest to papers and 
discussions which exhaust the day and much of the night. 

It is practically impossible to collect so large an assembly in 
one place at one time, and, although Convention Hall offers an 
immense area and is sometimes packed with people, there is no 
place in Saratoga large enough to accommodate such a crowd. 
For this reason, and also for the better and more thorough di- 
vision of the work, the Association meets in sections. General 
sessions were held every morning in the large Methodist church 
on Washington Street, and every evening in Convention Hall. 
Meantime, the Kindergarten Department, the Departments of 
Elementary, Secondary, Higher, Manual, and Industrial Educa- 
tion, the Art Department, the Music Department, and the De- 
partment of Superintendence met in the afternoon. There were 
also “« Round Table conferences for original research,” presided 
over by such men as President Schurman, of Cornell University, 
Professor Murray, of McGill University, Professor Nicholas 
Murray Butler, of Columbia College, Professor John Dewey, of 
the University of Michigan. Add to these meetings commit- 
tees’ and directors’ gatherings, conventions of State delegates, 
and all the minor conferences which accompany and form 
a part of such a convention, and one gets a faint idea of the 
extent of intellectual, professional, and personal interchange of 
opinion and sentiment which went on in Saratoga last week. It 
is appalling to think of, but it was so divided that the members 
took it with unfailing interest and enjoyment. 

The growth of the National Association has been remarkable, 
and reflects the growth of educational interest and organization 
throughout the country. Beginning in Philadelphia in 1857, it 
has held thirty-one meetings, and trom a comparatively small 
assemblage of teachers it has become one of the largest bodies 
of its kind in the world. Last year at Toronto, where some 
unusual attractions were offered, there were in attendance 
nearly fifteen thousand men and women. In the humble begin- 
nings of the Association, college presidents were eagerly sought 
for as speakers, and their attendance was regarded as confer- 
ring a certain distinction on the meetings. Now the order is 
reversed. College presidents swarm at the annual meeting, 
and are glad of the opportunity of appearing upon a platform 
from which so vast, influential, and representative a constituency 
can be addressed. The presence of Dr. Harris, the Commis- 
sioner of Education, President Stanley Hall, of Clark University, 
President Eliot, of Harvard, President Hyde, of Bowdoin, Dr. 
Albert Shaw, and of many other men of distinction who are not 
members of the Association, afforded, if it were needed, the best 
evidence of the importance attached by the most intelligent and 
thoughtful men to the objects of the Association. It is through 
this organization that many of the best professional results are 
secured and that much of the best professional information and 
impulse are imparted. The meetings have for years past 
atiorded opportunity for the freest discussion and the frankest 
Statement both of the defects and the strength of our school 
system. The platform of the Association has attracted men 
who have been glad of this opportunity of presenting new views 
or new methods of educational work, and the gradual transforma- 
tion, more or less rapid in different parts of the country, which 
has done so much to advance educational interests and methods, 
has received its impulse largely at these meetings. 


The breadth and comprehensiveness of American popular edu- 
Cation are witnessed by the range of the subjects discussed. 
Dr. Harris gave an “Outlook of Education in the World;” 
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Francis Bellamy, of the “Youth’s Companion,” discussed 
‘“ Americanism in the Public Schools;” President Canfield, of 
the University of Nebraska, presented the matter of “ Ethical 
Culture in the College and University ;” Principal Hardy, of 
New York, made a strong plea for the “ Study of Literature for 
Children ;”” Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie, of The Christian Union, 
emphasized the inspirational effect of the “ Study of Literature 
for Teachers.” The question of the “Improvement of School 
Systems by Legislation” was discussed, among others, by Super- 
intendent Waller, of Harrisburg, Superintendent Anderson, of 
Wheeling, and Superintendent Cooper, of Galveston. “ The School 
and the Criminal ” was the theme of Superintendent Jones, of In- 
dianapolis, of Dr. Albert Shaw, of President Beardshear, of Iowa, 
and of Principal Larimer, of Topeka. President Hyde, of Bow- 
doin, made an address on the “ Organization of American Edu- 
cation,” and the Hon. Addison D. Poland on “ Scientific 
Physical Culture.” Notable and significant features of the pro- 
gramme were the prominence given to subjects relating to the 
kindergarten, the Hon. A. S. Draper, of Albany, pointing out 
the “ Duty of the State in Relation to the Kindergarten ” in 
an elaborate address. The attendance of kindergartners was 
large, and the growing popular interest in the kindergarten is 
accompanied by a deepening perception of its vital relation to 
education on the part of teachers. Manual and industrial edu- 
cation received due attention, and special interest was shown in 
the question of musical education, one of the departments in 
which it is felt that progress is not only possible, but imperative. 
No small part of the success of the session was due to Dr. E. H. 
Cook, of Flushing, the President of the Association, whose 
energy and admirable executive ability were never more clearly 
seen or more effectively felt than last week at Saratoga. 

A very interesting feature of the week was a very taking and 
effective address by President Harrison, whose keenness, wit, 
and eloquence were heartily appreciated and applauded. Provost 
Pepper, of the University of Pennsylvania, and President Eliot 
attracted very large audiences at the first evening session. 
Although not so largely attended as the meeting last year, the 
session of 1892 yields to none of its predecessors in variety and 
vitality of interest and influence. 


Books and Authors 


The Pauline Theology' 


It is evident that there is no diminution of interest in 
the writings of the Apostle Paul. If he has had his day, 
as some claim, why is there still so much discussion about 
him? Why have the personality of the man and his re- 
markable religious experiences so great a power of attrac- 
tion? Why are Christian thinkers of different schools 
still investigating his theology? No doubt the Christian 
world will always be, as it always has been, interested in 
the man because of what he was—his largeness of man- 
hood, his depth of insight, his mental range, his dialectical 
skill, his intellectual suggestiveness, his vigor of imagina- 
tion, his capacity for mystical religious impressions, his 
fervor of emotion, his depth of religious experience, his 
strength of conviction, his sturdy resolution, his capacity 
for moral achievement. Few men have ever had such 
power as he had of throwing the forces of his personality 
into his |speech. Men of such power will always win 
ascendency. But this is not the secret of it all. It is not 
the man, but what he represents. It is not Paul, but Christ 
behind him. Who, then,is Paul? He is Christ’s creature. 
It is not Paul ‘that has created the Christian Church and 
Christian theology. It is Christ that has created him. 
Protestant Christendom can and will never ignore the 
debt of gratitude it owes Paul. For it he will ever remain 
the great interpreter of the mind of Christ. We shall not 
doubt that he has struck into the very heart of Chris- 
tianity. We move most freely in his circle of facts and 
truths, and it is his Gospel that isours. The ethical spirit, 
especially of that Gospel of his of which he talked so much, 
will always find a home in the practical Protestant mind. 

It is noteworthy that all our best modern discussions of 
Paul’s theology begin with an investigation of his religious 


1 The Pauline Theology. A Study of the Origin and Correlation of the Doc- 
trinal Teachings of the Apostle Paul. By George B. Stevens, Ph.D., D.D., 
Professor of New Testament Criticism and Interpretation in Yale University. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
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experience. It is noteworthy also that there is a pretty 
general agreement that the theology is grounded in the 
experience, or, at least, is materially affected by it. Pro- 
fessor Stevens in the work before us has followed this 
method, and therein is in harmony with all our best 
modern contributions to the subject. The discussion of 
Paul’s conversion and its relation to his subsequent devel- 
opment of Christian doctrine are in the main very satis- 
factory. Much significance is attached—and this is 
Professor Stevens’s distinctive contribution to the subject 
—to the struggle recorded in the seventh chapter of 
Romans in explanation of Paul’s acceptance of Christ. 
This struggle, issuing in conscious hopeless bondage to 
sin, is justly regarded as an important preparatory con- 
dition of Paul’s acceptance of Christ when presented. 
But the question naturally occurs, What had already pre- 
pared Paul to accept the vision of Christ as objectively 
valid? Why is it that he did not regard it as a delusion 
of a disordered imagination? His hopelessness might 
lead him to abandon his old religious foundation and to 
be willing to accept Christ provided he could be assured 
that it was indeed the glorified Christ that had appeared 
to him. But why is it that he so readily believed that he 
indeed saw the very glorified Lord himself? Is there not 
suggested here an antecedent doubt, at least, in Paul’s mind 
whether, after all, Jesus may not be, as claimed, the Mes- 
sianic king, and the risen one as reported? And here 
Paul's relation to the Christian tradition appears. After 
all, may not this tradition have wrought more powerfully 
in Paul’s mind than our author seems to think? Without 
underestimating the supernatural factor in the change, may 
we not thus enlarge the scope of the natural agencies at 
work? Thus we add to the negative aspect of the prepara- 
tive conditions the positive element of a certain mental 
presentiment or half-suspicion that, after all, the Christian 
tradition may be true. | 

There may be a question also whether we may not pos- 
sibly enlarge the scope of the agencies that wrought in 
Paul’s theological education. Professor Stevens recog- 
nizes but two as apparent in his writings—Judaism and 
personal reflection. It may well be that these are chief. 
But is it certain that there may not have been some impor- 
tant extra Judaistic and extra-Christian agencies at work 
upon Paul at some time? Whatever answer may be made 
to these questions, however, it must be acknowledged that 
our author manifests a commendable caution in his deal- 
ing with these and all other problems in discussion. 

. There is no better test for a book than successful treat- 
ment within close limits of a confessedly great and impor- 
tant subject. It is much to say of a book that it can 
create interest in what has ceased to be interesting. It is 
perhaps even more to be able to say that a book greatens 
what is already recognized as great, and intensifies interest 
in what was already a subject of general attraction. The 
work before us may be favorably judged by this test. The 
test is the severer that it competes with many other works 
in the same general field. The bibliology of Pauline the- 
ology is large. But in method of treatment Professor 
Stevens has no competitor, for no one has wrought on just 
this wise. This is a distinctive contribution, and one of 
great value. It bears the mark of insight, scope, discrimi- 
nation, and the style is most admirable in its clearness, 
precision, and compact force. One of the notable things 
about the work is its power of condensation. A large field 
is touched. The most important phases of Pauline the- 
ology are discussed, but they are touched with remarkable 
economy of details. The author strikes home into the 
main points, and we get a clear and satisfactory view of 
the subject. Familiarity with the best authorities is mani- 
fest, but in all thorough independence and balance of 
exegetical judgment. No one who has any interest in 
Biblical theology can have read Pfleiderer’s ‘“ Paulinism” 
without a fresh glow of enthusiasm quickened by the 
writer’s masterly exegetical skill. In such hands exegesis 
realizes its highest triumphs. Such scribes bring out the 


new as well as the old. Professor Stevens has hit closer 
to the truth in his exegesis, and shares the triumph of the 
With better balance of exegetical judgment 


best masters. 
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than Pfleiderer has shown, he has brought out Pauline 
treasures new and old, and no one can read the work 
without fresh interest in Pauline theology. It will be 
found a most valuable work for the preacher as well 
as teacher. Particularly to be noted is the satisfactori- 
ness of the discussion of Paul’s view of God's righteous- 
ness as related to the atonement of Christ and to the pun- 
ishment of sin. Indeed, the entire treatment of the difficult 
problem of the relation of the divine righteousness to sin 
and to Christ as connected with the sinner, and of the 
relation of the sinner to the first man of the race, is emi- 
nently interesting. The same may be said of the discussion 
of the relation of the lawto the whole scheme of grace. It 
is one of the perversities of the post- Reformation theology 
that it failed to co-ordinate the objective and subjective 
factors in the work of redemption, so that justification had 
no necessary relation to regeneration, and saving faith 
did not necessarily involve the love in which the soul, in 
its self-surrender to God in Christ, enters into a new life 
and a new relation of sonship with God. And it is one of 
the perversities of much modern exegesis that it involves 
Paul in precisely this contradiction. But Professor Stevens 
has shown most conclusively that there is no such auton- 
omy between the grace that is for us and the grace that is 
within us, or between the Christ that justifies and the 
Christ that regenerates. In a word, he shows that Paul 
co-ordinates his juridical with his mystical conception of 
the work of Christ, and is as consistent in his thinking 
upon the elements of redemption as he is earnest in his 
personal appropriation of them. . 


% 


The Church of England in Nova Scotia,and the Tory Clergy 
of the Revolution. By Arthur Wentworth Eaton, B.A. (Thomas 
Whittaker, New York.) The Episcopal Church in Nova Scotia 
is the eldest branch of the Anglican communion in America, 
but, from material or political causes, it has never reached a 
condition of notable importance. Nevertheless its rolls of 
clergy and of laity contain honored names widely famous. Dr. 
Inglis, who had been rector of Trinity Church, New York, 
because he could not see his way to absolve himself from his 
oath of allegiance and omit prayers for the royal family of Eng- 
land at General Washington’s request, was obliged to go for 
exile to New Brunswick. In general, the Tories from the re- 
volting colonies took refuge there. In 1787 the Rev. Dr. 
Inglis became the first bishop of the Anglican Church on Ameti- 
can soil. The present Bishop, Dr. Courtney, is the fifth in line 
of succession. Among the names of the refugees we find, of the 
clergy, John Agnew, of Virginia; Samuel Andrews, of Connecti- 
cut; Moses Badger, Jacob Bailey, John Beardsley, of Connecti- 
cut; Mather Byles, of Christ Church, Boston, and Henry Caner, 
of King’s Chapel, the same city; Samuel Cooke, Nathaniel 
Fisher, Jonathan Odell, James Sayre, John Sayre, Roger Viets, 
William Walter, Joshua Weeks, Isaac Wilkins, John Wiswell. 
Most of these were university graduates. Of the laity whose 
names are distinguished there is a long list. The author 
of this book has apparently incurred great labor in getting 
together scattered materials from widely sundered sources. 
He has also displayed ingenuity in packing away such a mass 
of multitudinous data into a small compass. It is a work which 
will interest not only students of church history, but also the 
descendants, direct or collateral, of thousands of eminent per- 
sons who left these colonies for Nova Scotia at the time of the 
Revolution. It is a contribution of importance to genealogical 
as well as ecclesiastical history. 


We desire to call the attention of all Bible students to a small 
book whose usefulness can hardly be overstated. The title is 
Buried Cities and Bible Countries, by George St. Clair, F.G.S. 
Some notion of its character and value may be gained by 
mention of points of the account. The Rosetta Stone and its 
bearing on the solution of Egyptian hieroglyphics, the discovery 
of the mummies of Seti I., Rameses II., and Manephta I., who 
were Pharaohs of the Israelite bondage; the relation of the Tell- 
el-Amarna inscription, the early history of the Semites, Biblical 
sites in Egypt, the route of Exodus, the fate of Sodom and Go- 
morrah; results of the Palestine explorations in Jerusalem and 
elsewhere, as throwing light upon, not the Old Testament alone, 
but the Gospels also; the excavations on the sites of Nineveh 
and Babylon—these are some of the topics which are treated in 
a vigorous and trustworthy fashion. To each section is ap- 
pended a set of references to the best authorities; excellent 


‘ 
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illustrations and maps enrich the pages. We find it clear, as 
well as carefully condensed ; in short, a very valuable book, sur- 
prisingly complete for its size, since in some three hundred and 
eighty pages it gives the gist of many large and costly volumes. 
(T. Whittaker, New York.) 


Leaders of Thought in the Modern Church. By Reuen 
Thomas, D.D. (D. Lothrop Company, Boston.) This little vol- 
ume contains eight discourses on modern thought-leaders, begin- 
ning with Jonathan Edwards and ending with Horace Bushnell 
and Frederick D. Maurice. They were originally delivered 
before the writer’s congregation. The successive chapters of 
this book are less biographical sketches than character studies. 
They might be termed spiritual photographs. Dr. Thomas does 
not so much tell the story of their outward lives as depict their 
spiritual characteristics, and their influence on their day and 
generation. These sketches seem to us to be singularly fair, 
and to show evidences of that catholicity of sympathy which we 
should expect to find in the author from our personal knowledge 
of him. He is able to see the greatness alike in Jonathan 
Edwards and Frederick W. Robertson. Protestant as he is, 
his criticism of John Henry Newman is wholly kindly ; orthodox 
as he is, his judgment of William Ellery Channing is thoroughly 
appreciative. But, if he is always sympathetic, he is never idola- 
trous, and falls neither into censorious criticism on the one hand 
nor fulsome adulation on the other. 


The Rev. Alfred Walls, in Zhe Oldest Drama of the World: 
The Book of Job Arranged in Dramatic Form, with Elucida- 
tions (Hunt & Eaton, New York), has produced something strik- 
ing. It is even startling to read, “ Dramatis Persone: The 
Lord, Satan, Job, a wealthy Sheik,” etc.; it is all so extremely 
unconventional. Still more so are the stage directions: “ Act 
I, Scene 1. A place of worship—Worshipers [7. ¢., Job's family 
and friends, who were sons of God] assembled—Enter Satan. 
Scene 2. Probably in Job’s house—Job sitting quietly in mag- 
nificence—A storm passing away—Exit Job—Open country— 
Highway stretching into the distance—Enter Job carrying his 
potsherd”! Mr. Walls arranges the Book of Job in five acts 
and twenty-one scenes, and his arrangement is an interpretation. 
In one important point we differ from him, and it is that he 
places all the action of the drama on earth. We believe the 
stage was double; that William Blake in his famous “ inven- 
tions” exhibits true insight into this intent of the great drama of 
the sorrow of humanity when he draws aside the curtain between 
us and the world of invisible spiritual realities. 


In hardly any branch of book-making has there been such 
advance of late years as in that of guidebooks. Mr. Ernest 
Ingersoll, with whose name our readers are pleasantly familiar, 
is one of the few really skilled and judicial workers in this field. 
He has just put forth Part II. of his Canadian Guide-Book. It 
deals with western Canada, including the Canadian shores of 
the Great Lakes, the Lake of the Woods region, Manitoba, the 
Canadian Rocky Mountains, British Columbia, and Vancouver’s 
Island. The handbook exhibits constant evidence of arduous 
and minute, careful study of the regions described, and abounds 
in information of widely varied kinds. Condensed as a rule, it 
is by no means a bare outline of dry facts, but touches, with 
skillful choice of topic, on all the really interesting phases of 
its subject. In typographical arrangement and in its maps it is 
a fine specimen of work. (D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 


The Curse of Septic Soul-Treatment, by Maud Ballington 
Booth (Fleming H. Revell Company, New York), is a little 
tract of sixty pages which we might perhaps describe as dealing 
with the problem of personal spiritual work. From a literary 
point of view we should criticise it as somewhat overdoing the 
metaphor embodied in the title. From the spiritual point of 
view we can hardly commend it too highly. Its love and sym- 
pathy are those of the surgeon who dares probe thoroughly, and, 
if need be, cut deeply, in order to cure radically. It is wholly 
free from sentimentalism, cant, and conventionalism, and it is 
characterized throughout by that virtue so rare in religious writ- 
ings of this description, practical commonsense. It is a capital 
handbook for those who have to do with personal work, whether 
Pastors or Sunday-school teachers, and whether in or out of the 
inquiry meeting. 


We always object to ecclesiastical history which is written 
from a sectarian standpoint. Most Church histories have been 
Written in that way. Itis an especial pity that an author with the 
learning and fluency of the Rev. S. Baring-Gould should not be 
able to adhere to his own canon of catholicity, which years ago he 
laid down, namely, to hold as possible even that which is outside 
his mental horizon, if it be within the religious comprehension 
of others. Mr. Baring-Gould sympathizes with neither the 
Roman Catholics nor the Continental Reformers. One cannot 
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help feeling that he knows better than to quote Moehler to show 
the relative position of Protestant and Catholic doctrine. Clever 
and comprehensive as his Church in Germany is, we cannot 
help saying that it is one-sided and unphilosophical. (James 
Pott & Co., New York.) 


When recently the Sultan of ‘Turkey was taken tosee a fresco 
of our Saviour uncovered in Santa Sophia, he gazed at it for a 
moment and then solemnly ordered, “Cover it up. His time is 
not yet come.” This expresses the conviction of the more 
thoughtful Mohammedans. Islam is a perishing cause. When 
Canon Taylor startled English Christendom by asserting the 
superiority of Islam over Christianity as a missionary religion, 
he evoked not only protests but some careful study. The claims 
of /slam as a Missionary Religion have been carefully exam- 
ined and proven false by Charles Reginald Haines, and his 
little volume in the series of Non-Christian Religious Systems is 
oe concise, and complete. (FE. & J. B. Young & Co., New 

ork.) 


Dr. Ashton Oxenden, the late metropolitan bishop of Mont- 
real, was a man famed for his evangelical zeal and fervor. His 
devotional writings and tracts obtained circulation beyond the 
limits of the Episcopal Church, by reason of their clear and sim- 
ple style. These qualities recommend also his History of My 
Life: An Autobigraphy. It was not an exciting, extraordinary, 
varied, or profound life. The intellectual channel was narrow, 
and interests often petty. The great problems of church and 
religion were beyond him. His was a simple, kindly life, filled 
with small, pious purposes and earnest convictions. Being a 
frail man, his personal discomforts fill a large area of his field 
of vision. As a writer, Bishop Oxenden is a model for style. 
(Longmans, Green & Co., New York.) 


Literary Notes 


—It is stated that probably the highest price ever given for 
a first edition of Milton’s “ Paradise Lost” was that paid in 
London the other day—the sum of $600. It was a handsome 
copy, in the original binding, of that rarest variation of the first 
edition bearing the first or earliest title. There are eight varia- 
tions of this first edition, only bibliographers distinguishing the 
differences, so slight are they. . 

—An interesting literary relic has just been unearthed by the 
London Johnson Club; viz., an original copy of the sale catalogue 
of Dr. Johnson's library. The title-page runs: “ A catalogue of 
the valuable library of books of the late learned Samuel Johnson, 
Esq., LL.D., deceased, which will be sold by auction by Mr. 
Christie (by order of the executors), at his Great Room in Pall 
Mall, on Wednesday, February 16, 1785, and three following 
days.” 

—It having been recently published that Mr. Whittier would 
write the opening ode for the World's Fair at Chicago, and that 
the poet, although unable to give a definite answer when the 
matter was first broached, was now, on account of improved 
health, ready to undertake the task, the Boston correspondent 
of the “Critic” inquired of Mr. Whittier about the matter, and 
received the following reply: “The statement in the newspaper 
clipping is entirely untrue. My state of health does not admit of 
any engagement of a literary kind.” The writing of the Ode 
was long ago intrusted to Miss Harriet Monroe, of Chicago. 


* 


Books Received 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., NEW YORK 
Pierson, Arthur T. The Heart of the Gospel. 
THE BEARD-HUDSON PRINTING CO., MINNEAPOLIS 
Hudson’s Dictionary of Minneapolis. 25 cts. 
J. CURWEN & SONS, LONDON, ENGLAND 
Horder, W. Garrett. The Hymn-Lover. 
S. C. GRIGGS & CO., CHICAGO 
Bryant, William M. A S§llabus of Psychology. 25 cts. 
HENRY HOLT & CO., NEW YORK 
Shaw, Edward R. English Composition by Practice. 75 cts. 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., CHICAGO 
Jacobson, Augustus. An Ounce of Prevention. 50 cts. 

CHARLES E. MERRILL & CO, NEW YORK 
Merrill’s English History. Edited by W. J. Rolfe. 
THE PRICE, LEE & ADKINS CO., NEW HAVEN 
The Churches of Mattatuck. Edited by Joseph Anderson. 

P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK 


Curry, George. 


G. 
Green, Anna K. Cynthia Wakeham’s Money. 50 cts. 
Oman, C. W. C. Byzantine Empire. $1.50. 

Dickson, William B. Modern Punctuation. 75 cts. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
McCosh, James. D.D. Our Moral Nature. 75 cts. 
Pilcher, James E. First Aid in Illness and Injury. 
THE STANDARD PUBLISHING CO., CINCINNATI 
New Commentary on Acts of Apostles. $1.50. 
ELLIOT STOCK, LONDON, ENG. 
Shipley, John B. and Maria A. The English Kediscovery of America. 
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Outlook in Tem perance 


The Iowa Republican State Convention 
has, for the first time since the enactment 
of the prohibitory law, refused to indorse 
it. The platform adopted simply reaffirms 
the temperance plank of the National plat- 
form, and this even the organs of the 
brewers and liquor-dealers indorse. Both 
prohibition and license planks were pre- 
sented in the Iowa Convention, but, after 
a short, exciting fight, were tabled. The 
anti-prohibition Republicans were juLilant. 
The treasurer of the State Temperance 
Alliance says the Convention was con- 
trolled by a combination of the railroad 
and liquor interests. A large vote for the 
People’s party and a considerable vote 
for the Prohibitionists is confidently pre- 
dicted. General Weaver, the candidate of 
the People’s party, has been a supporter of 
the prohibitory law. 


Governor Russell, of Massachusetts, 
has vetoed a bill whose purpose we heartily 
believe in, but the text of his veto is so 
Strong an argument that the bill would 
not have accomplished its purpose that we 
cannot condemn the Governor’s action. 
The measure in question was the Butler 
law to prohibit tippling-houses. As we 
have stated before, we believe that the line 
of march is to correct the worst evils first, 
and since drinking between meals (espe- 
cially drinking late at night) is the worst of 
the evils connected with the saloons, it is 
the first that should be suppressed. But 
Governor Russell's veto states that the 
Butler bill “ merely prohibited the sale of 
liquor in any room, place, or building 
where such sale was the exclusive or prin- 
cipal business carried on.” If this is true, 
then the establishment of pool, billiard, or 
concert rooms in connection with saloons 
would prevent the police from interfering 
with them. Yet, if we are going to have 
bar-rooms at all, the Missouri law prevent- 
ing game or concert rooms in connection 
with bar-rooms is in the line of progress 
rather than an act compelling saloons to 
introduce such attractions. It is to be 
hoped that the next Massachusetts Legis- 
lature will present to the Governor an 
anti-tippling bill that cannot possibly be 
vetoed on the ground that it would defeat 
the objects of the temperance people who 
introduced it. 


The labor reform platform adopted by 
the Prohibition National Convention has 
already been discussed in our Outlook 
columns. Here it need only be said that 
in adopting it the Prohibitionists have fol- 
lowed in the line of the Abolitionists, 
whose legitimate successors they claim to 
be. The Abolitionists were always in full 
sympathy with the “free soil,” “equal 
rights ” Democrats. General John Bidwell, 
the candidate nominated at Cincinnati, 
was born in western New York in 1819. 
He went to California before the days of 
the gold-hunters, and took part in the or- 
ganization of the Territory. Before the 
war he was a Democrat, but repudiated 
the action of the Charleston Convention 
of 1860, to which he was a delegate. 
During the war he was a brigadier-general 
in the Union army, and in 1864 was 
elected to Congress as a Republican. 
When the war issues were over and the 
monopoly issues came to the front, General 
Bidwell joined heartily with the anti- 
monopolists. In 1876 he became a Pro- 
hibitionist. At one time he was engaged 
in vine-growing, believing that the use of 
wine instead of stronger drink was con- 
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ducive to temperance. Changing his 
opinion upon this question, he destroyed his 
wine vineyards. He is a man of large 
fortune and great public spirit. It is not 
often that a citizen gives directly to the 
public more than the law compels him to, 
but General Bidwell on one occasion pre- 
sented forty-five acres to his State as a 
site for a normal school. On the Chinese 
question he sympathized with the laborers 
of California in demanding that Chinese 
immigration be stopped, but he always 
protested against the violation of our 
treaty obligations. 


We are indebted to the “ Wine and 
Spirit Gazette” for the best statement we 
have seen of the provisions of the license 
law which passed the Mississippi Legisla- 
ture in spite of the frantic efforts of liquor- 
dealers and landlords to defeat it. We 
print the paragraph in full : 


The new Mississippi dram-shop act is one of the 
severest liquor laws ever passed by any legislature in 
the United States. A liquor-dealer can do business 
only in the front part of his shop. and it is a misde- 
meanor for him to put up a screen. If he 1s con- 
victed of selling adulterated liquor, he may be im- 
prisoned from one year to five years. It will cost 
him $500 and six months in the penitentiary to allow 
a game of chance to be playedin his shop; and in- 
dictments against him cannot be thrown out for 
defect of form. In cities the license is $1,200, in 
towns $900, and in the country $600. A minor is not 
permitted even to come inside the door. The only 
thing in the way of a beverage about which a Missis- 
sippian has any remaining rights or liberties is home- 
made wine, in quantities not less than one gallon. 
Talk of the Puritanical spirit of intolerance that 
manifests itself in some of the Republican Northern 
States! Why, Democratic Mississippi beats them 
all. Inthe dram-shop act passed by the Mississippi 
Legislature this year some of the old New England 
blue laws have been revived. 


The comments of the “ Gazette” bring out 
sharply how little of sectionalism there is 
in the temperance cause. We can under- 
stand why the Prohibition party is the only 
one that both wishes and dares to represent 
both North and South on its Presidential 
ticket. 


HIGH LICENSE FOR GAMBLING 


The “Voice” a number of times last 
winter criticised The Christian Union for 
condemning State and National prohibi- 
tion of the liquor traffic while demanding 
State and (if necessary) National prohibi- 
tion of the Louisiana Lottery. If we con- 
demned the one, it said, we were com- 
pelled by “logical necessity ” to condemn 
the other. It now seizes upon another 
event in Louisiana to put practically the 
same point in a more telling way, and we 
gladly take this occasion to print its indict- 
ment: 


The “logical necessity” still keeps marching on. 
The New Orleans Grand Jury a few days ago pre- 
sented its final report to Judge Baker as follows: 


It is a well-known fact that, in spite of stringent 
laws to the contrary, gambling is extensively carried 
on and cannot be suppressed. High license would 
and should be a solution to the problem, and with 
that idea we make the following suggestions to 
the Legislature, to apply only to the parish of 
Orleans: First, that a umtorm license of $200 per 
month be assessed on each gambling-house, the same 
to be paid on or before the fourth day of each month 
to the treasurer of the Charity Hospital for the use 
ana benetit of that institution. . . . Further, provid- 
ing for the rigorous prosecution of any person main- 
taininga rE without being duly licensed 
thereto. That all minors shall be excluded from 
gambling-houses, whether as players, spectators, 
employees, or in any other capacity. ... Ihe pas- 
sage of a law embodying these suggestions would 
secure forthe Charity Hospital a handsome revenue, 
which that admirably managed institution richly 
deserves. It would prevent blackmail or " contribu- 
tions’ tothe policeand detective forces, and we be- 
lieve the licensed gamblers would heartily support 
the law, report violations by unlicensed concerns, 
and thus rob the vice of gambling of its worst tea- 
tures, ‘eaving it no more harmful than many other 
things which the laws license freely in our midst. 


If that does not sound for all the world like an 
extract from one of Dr. Crosby’s or Dr. Lyman 
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Abbott’s speeches in defense of high license, then 
there is something wrong with our auditory nerve. 

If the public’s alternative in New Or- 
leans were between free gambling and gam. 
bling subjected to a restrictive license, 
there would be a “ logical necessity ” that 
The Christian Union should range itself 
on the side of a restrictive license. When, 
however, the public’s alternative is between 
a restrictive license of gambling and the 
suppression of gambling (each being prac- 
ticable), logical necessity requires that 
The Christian Union should be on the 
side of suppression. 

The Christian Union favored a National 
law to suppress the Louisiana State Lot- 
tery because it was a National evil. The 
law that we favored was a law imposing a 
heavy penalty on every ticket that went 
outside the borders of Lousiana. The 
Nation at large suffered directly from this 
sale, and was responsible for it. The peo 
p.e of Louisiana were alone responsible 
for the sale of tickets within their own bor- 
ders. The Louisiana business was one- 
tenth of the whole; the inter-State busi- 
ness was nine-tenths. Louisiana would 
not have hesitated to do her duty had the 
rest of the Nation done its duty. In fact, 
almost without National aid she did the 
duty for both. The lesson of the Anti- 
Lottery campaign is not that National 
coercion is necessary for the suppression of 
local evils, but that each locality may safely 
be left to recognize and suppress its own. 

Next, as to gambling. Does the “ Voice” 
favor a National law to suppress gam- 
bling in Louisiana? “ Logical necessity” 
requires that it should, for the gambling- 
houses are less exclusively dependent upon 
local patronage than the saloons. Yet the 
“ Voice” instinctively recognizes that gam- 
bling in Louisiana neither could nor should 
be suppressed by National coercion. Even 
State prohibition of gambling would be 
inefficient if a majority of the people in 
New Orleans were in favor of open gam- 
bling-houses. The conversion of local- 
ities is as necessary to local reformation 
as the conversion of individuals to individ- 
ual reformation. 

We are in sympathy with the prohibi- 
tionists’ scorn of revenue licenses. Any man 
who votes to license saloons in his com- 
munity because some of his taxes will be 
paid out of the pockets of drunkards’ fam- 
ilies stands on the same moral level as the 
liquor-dealers, and on a lower intellectual 
level. In local option elections The Chris- 
tian Union is always on the side of no- 
license if it can possibly be enforced, and 
we believe there is no American commu- 
nity where it cannot be enforced if the 
Christian Church does its duty. 

To sum up, then: The position of The 
Christian Union on the question of lot 
teries and gambling-houses is the same 4s 
its position upon saloons. There was 4 
time when everybody had a right to em 
gage in all of these businesses. When 
restrictive licenses were imposed, it was 
because the public conscience demanded 
it, though vested interests opposed 1 
This step was a step in advance. We 
have now in most communities reached 4 
time when the public conscience demands 
suppression, and the same vested interests 
that were once ranged against restrictive 
licenses are now ranged in their favor. 
The Christian Union always demands such 
legislation as will give expression to the 
conscience of a majority of the community. 
But the conversion of the conscience of 4 
majority of the community affected is the 
only way in which lotteries, gambling: 
houses, or saloons ever have been, evel 
can be, or ever should be suppressed. 
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1.2.08 


SOUVENIR 
SPOON 


SOLD ONLY BY 


Johnston & Co. 


17 Union Square 
New York 


Cor. Broadway & 15th St. 


Coffee Size, - $1.50 
Tea Size, - $2.25 


DIAMONDS 
WATCHES 
JEWELRY 
SILVERWARE 


Send for illustrated price-list of all 


Souvenir Spoons made. 


TWO WORN SPOTS 


on the back of the spoon spoils it. 


STERLING SILVER INLAID 
SPOONS and FORKS 


= show no worn spots. Each piece is marked on the 


**E STERLING INLAID HE”’ 


If you cannot obtain these goods of your Jeweler, 
rod Catale ue. 
e best brand of Sectional Plated Spoons and Forks 
is made by us and marked = 


T 


“HOLMES & EDWARDS 
Read our Guarantee Certificates, 


FE HOLMES & EDWARDS SILVER Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


EXTRACT OF BEEF ! 


Inferior and imitation sorts are coarse, of disagree- 
able odor and unpleasant flavor, but the genuine 


Liebig COMPANY'S 


has the odor of roast beef gravy; a fine flavor, dis- 
solves clearly in water, and assimilates with the finest 
and simplest cookery, 
FOR DELICIOUS, REFRESHING BEEF TEA 
FOR IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC COOKERY 


Cycling 


Reason. 


Columbias are the finest 
bicycles because there 
are NO other bicycles so 


All about Columbias in Book about 
-olumbias, free on application to any Co- 
pers agent, or sent by mail for two 
ceacent Stamps. Pope Mfg. Co., 221 
c.umbus Ave., Boston. 


J 


= 


Not a trace of shoddy or trickery in Scotch 


Homespun. Every thread plainly discern- 
ible to the naked eye, provided it is 
genuine. 


We have the Genuine Scotch Homespun 
Suits, well and carefully made, worth 
double the price of the imitations, and yet 
we charge no more for them than the imi- 
tations cost. $14, $15, $16, and $18 per 
suit. 

Samples and self-measurement guide 
sent free. 


F.O. THOMPSON 


Tailor, Clothier, and Importer, 


1338 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
(Opposite the Mint.) 


PRETTY. 
CIRLS 


are getting plenty, and it is fash- 


iouable to 
Sunt To BUY FERRIS" 


G00D SENSE 


CORSET WAISTS. 
HOUSANDS NOW IN USE, 


Beast for Health, 
nomy and Beauty. 


Buckle at hip 
ose Supporters, 
Tape - fastened But- 
tons—won't pull of, 


[a1 


Mailed FREE on re- 
ceipt of price, by 
ERRIS BROS., 
Manufacturers, 
341 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 
BALSUALL FIELD 2C0., CIICACO, Wholesale Western Agts. 
For Sale by ALL. LEADING RETAILERS, 


EARCAP 


For remedying 
Prominent Ears. 


. It is an acknowledged fact that 

my many otherwise beautitul children 
Paware disfigured by their prominent 
ears. By wearing the above Cap, 
which keeps the ears close to the 
head instead of crumpled forwards, 
this serious blemish is remedied. 
ls no irritation to the most sensi- 
tive child. 


IN ALL SIZES. 


Send measure round head, just above ears, also from 
bottom of lobe of ear over head to bottom of other ear, not 
under chin. By mail, price $1.25. 


BEST & CO. 


Liliputian Bazaar. 
Headquarters for Children’s Goods. 


60-62 West 23d St., N. Y, 


> IAN 


Grand, Upright, and Sqaare 
Moderate 
To Rent, Installments, and Exchanged 


sth Ave., cor. 16th Street, N.Y. 


CLAXTON’S 
PATENT. 


accidents 
ppen. 
Yetna Lite. 


THE 


LIFE 


IS THE 
Largest Company in the World 
ISSUING BOTH 
LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE 


ZEtna Accident Policies 


Give INDEMNITY AGAINST 
EVERY KIND OF BODILY INJURY 


CAUSED BY 
Sprains, Dislocations, Broken Bones, Cuts, Bruises, 
Gun-Shot Wounds, Kicks and Bites by Ani- 
mails, 'Burns and Scalds, Drown- 
ing, Stroke of Lightning, etc. 


The Af TNA Lire INSURANCE Company, with as- 
sets of over $37,000,000 and surplus of $6,000,000, 
offers unusual advantages in LIFE, TERM, AND 
ENDOWMENT INSURANCE, Ie has several 
copyrighted plans which give to the insured greater 
benefits and privileges than are attainable in other 
companies. 

The A‘TNA is in want of agents at all points 
where it is not at present actively represented. For 
insurance or an agency, address the 


tna Life Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. 


Sargent’s Rotary Book-Cases 
BALL BEARING 


We make cases 
adapted to every 
requirement. For 
Homes, Library, 
Legal, or Com- 
special cases for 
the 


“CENTURY” 
DICTIONARY. 


Illustrated cata- 
logue free. = 


Address 
SARGENT MFG. CO. 


Either 814 Broadway, New York, or 
Quote The Christian Union. Muskegon, Mich. 


STUDY LAW 
AT HOME. 
TAKE A COURSE IN THE 

SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL OF LAW. (Incorporated.) 
Send ten cents (stamps) for 
particulars to 


J. Corner, Ja. Secry, 
MICH. 


588 WHITNEY BLOCK. 
DEAF NESS. &. 2540, CURED 


beard. Successful when remedies fai). Sold 
only by F. Hiscox, 853 B’way, N.Y. Write for book of REE 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 
im excess of thirty. 

A DELICATE OR MOTHERLESS CHILD 
can find a good home and the best care with a Christian 
lady in a Minnesota village. Address No. 2,170, care 
Christian Union. 


FOR SALE OR TO LET-—A Boarding-School, 
centrally located. Superb buildings, completely appointed ; 
steam-heat, bath-r_oms, with all appliances for health an 
pleasant study. With a full quota of pupils for Septem- 
ber. Address SCHOOL, P. O. Box 672, New York City. 


CORRESPONDENCE desired with parties desir- 
ing home in private house Milk, cream, fresh vegetables; 
good beds. Picasant family life assured to a limited num- 

r. References exchanged. Address, E. F. B., 

248, Catskill, N. Y. 

PARENTS desiring a smal! country school for their 
daughters are invited to write to L., No. 2 122, care Chnis- 
tian Union. References given. 
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Recreation Department of The Christian Union 


Information and printed matter concerning any Railway or Steamship line in the world; any Hotel in the world; any Pleasure 
or Health Resort in the world; any Tour to any part of the world ; or suggestions for planning a Vacation anywhere in the world, 


will be sent on request, without charge, by the Recreation Department, The Christian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, N. y 


Pamphlets and Books Received 


A copy of any one will be sent on request, without 
charge, by the Recreation Department, The Chris- 
tian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York 
City. 

American Alps, Other Summer Resorts and Winter 
Retreats, with descriptions of the leading Hotels 
and Boarding-Houses, their accommodations and 
charges, and notices of leading Tourists’ Hotels 
in large cities. Issued by the White Mountain 
Echo.”’ 

Gold and Silver Treasures, Fields of ‘Tintic District, 


Utah. The Rich Mining District of Tintic and 
Eureka. Issued by the Rio Grande Western 
Railroad. 


Lake George. N. Y. The Sheldon House at Katts- 
kill Bay and Surroundings. 

Mayfiower, The. An illustrated paper descriptive 
of Halifax. Issued by the Canada-Atlantic and 
Plant Steamship Company. 

Mountains, Lakes, and Seaside, To the, via the Big 
Four Route. 

North Raymond, Me. The Wilson and Surround- 
ings. An Ideal Summer Resort. 

Summer Excursion Rates Issued by the Delaware, 
Lackawanna, and Western Railroad. 

Sea-Coast Resorts of Eastern Maine, New Bruns- 
wick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, and 
Cape Breton. Issued by the International Steam- 
ship Company. 

Summer Teurs via the Michigan Central. 
and Kates, Season of 1892. 

Sweet C halybeate Springs, Va., A Description of. 


Routes 


A Lightning Express 


The latest development in railroading has been the 
addition of “The Empire State Express” to the 
regular service of the New York Central and Hudson 
River Railroad. This is claimed to be the fastest 
train in the world, making the distance between 
New York and Buffalo in eight hours and forty 
minutes. Of course all the equipment is of the most 
elegant description. and the journey is made with 
pertect comfort and safety, owing to the excellence 
of the Central's road-bed and rolling stock. Among 
busy men to whom time is money such a “ flyer” as 
this express will be very popular. Still, it 1s only 
one of twelve splendidly equipped trains that traverse 
New York State daily by this admirable service. 
There 1s no more swift or pleasant way of getting 
East or West than over this route; in fact, we might 
vary the old maxim and say, “ East or West, Cen- 
best.’"— Zhe Dry Goods Economist, Novem- 


Sea-Bathing One Thousand Miles from the 
Sea, at Garfield Beach 

The famous health resort, Garfield Beach, on 
Great Salt Lake, eighteen miles from Salt Lake 
City, is reached via the Union Pacific, ‘* The Over- 
land Route,” and is now open. 

This is the only real sand beach on Great Salt 
Lake, and is one of the finest bathing and pieasure 
resorts in the West. 

For complete description of Garfield Beach and 
Great Salt Lake send to E. L. Lomax, General Pas- 
senger and Ticket Agent, Omaha, for cories of 
“Sights and Scenes in Utah,” or ‘A Glimpse of 
Great Salt Lake.”’ 


The Royal Blue Line 

_ Those who appreciate perfection in steam railroad- 
ing should make a trip on one of these celebrated 
trains between New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and Washington. Notwithstanding the marvelous 
speed attained, at times as high as seventy-five miles 
per hour, the excellence of the track is such that the 
passenger does not realize the rate at which he is 
traveling. Absolute freedom trom dust and the 
noxious gases of soft coal, together with the brill- 
iant illumination of all the coaches at night, remove 
some of the most serious objections to ordinary rail- 
road traveling. The Pullman dining-car service is 
thoroughly satisfactory. No trains of equal speed 
in the country are kept so closely to schedule time— 
a most important consideration. 


A Low Rate to Washington, D. 
Pennsylvania Railroad 


For the meeting of the League of American Wheel- 
men, to be held at Washington, D. C., July 18 to 20, 
an event which promises to surpass anything of the 
kind held for years, the Pennsylvania Kailroad 
Seog ge will sell excursion tickets at a single fare 
for the round trip from New York. These tickets 
will be sold and good going July 16 to 19, inclusive, 
and valid for return passage until July 24, inclusive. 


C., via 


“Utah: 
**A PEEP INTO THE MOUNTAIN-WALLED TREASURY 
OF THE GODs.” 

The above is the title of the most elegant book ever 
— on the climate, product, and resources of 

Jtah. Can be had, postpaid, by sending 25 cents 
to J. H. Bennett, General Passenger Agent. Rio 
Grande Western Railway, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Appletons’ Guide-Books 


Appletons’ Hand-Book of American Summer 
Resorts. With Maps, Illustrations, Table of Rail- 
road Fares, etc. New edition, revised to date. 50 
cents. At all bookstores. 

Appletons’ Canadian Guide-Book. Parr II., 
WESTERN CANADA—t. £., From OTTAWA AND 
MONTREAL TO THE Pactric OcEAN. (A compan- 
ion volume to Part I., Eastern With 
numerous Maps and IIlustrations. By Ernest INGER- 
SOLL. Flexible cloth, $1.25. At all bookstores. 

Appletons’ General Guide to the United 
States. With numerous Maps and _ Illustrations. 
New edition, revised to date. 12mo. Flexible mo 
rocco, with tuck, $2.50. Part I., separately, New 
ENGLAND AND Mippie STATES AND CANADA, 
cloth, $1.25. Part II., SoutHeRN AND WESTERN 
STaTEs, cloth, $1.25. At all bookstores. 


TOURS 


EUROPE, HOLY LAND, 
ROUND THE WORLD 


Fall Palestine party sails, per City of Paris, Aug. 31. 
Send for Gazette with full particulars 
. GAZE & SONS, 
. 113 (near Wall St_) Broadway, New York. 
Ticket Agents N. Y. C. and Penn. R R , etc. 


Massachusetts 


The 


American House 


BOSTON, MASS. 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
svVSTEMS 
Five minutes’ walk to all Northern Stations 


The BERKSHIRE HILLS 
SANATORIUM 


For the cure of Cancer in all its forms without the use 
of the knife. Book with complete information mailed 
free. Dr. W. E. Brown & Son, North Adams, Mass, 


THE NORTHFIELD 


East Northfield, - - # £=xMass, 


FIFTH SEASON. 
June 8 to September 25. 
A delightful Summer Home in one of the most 
beautiful of old New England towns. Send for illus 
trated booklet, ** The Northfield _”’ 
AMBERT G. MOODY, Manager. 


EUROPEAN HOTELS 


Italy 


Hotel Aurora, Riva Degli Schiavoni, 


Venice, long and favorably known by Americans, has 
been enlarged and refitted. It offers well-warmed and 
sunny rooms for the winter, and at all seasons a position 
unequaled, excellent table, and willing service. Terms 
are moderate and include servants’ fees. 


AMERICAN HOTELS ano SUMMER 
RESORTS 


California 


LOS ANGELES: Hollenbeck Hotel 


Illustrated book describing Southern California sent on 
request by E. G. FAY & SON, 


HOTEL RAMONA 


Overlooking the beautiful Mtsle city of San Luis Obispo, 
ifornia. Pamphlets free. H. W. LAKE, Manager. 


Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


Illustrated book, describing Colorado S t on 


COLORADO 


HOTEL METROPOLE, 
DENVER. 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF, EUROPEAN PLAN. 


IN A DRY CLIMATE WITH PERPETUAL SUNSHINE, FREEDOM 
FROM RAINY SEASONS, AND AT THE FOOT OF THE ROCKY 
MOUNTAINS. UNSURPASSED FOR ELEGANCE OF APPOINTMENT 
AND EXCELLENCE OF CUISINE AND SERVICE. RESTAURANT AND 
CAFE, A LACARTE, OPEN FROM 6 A.M. TO MIDNIGHT. PRIVATE 
DINING ROOMS WITH SERVICE OF SILVER AND ROYAL WORCESTER, 
DELINIER, REDON, COPELAND, ROYAL VIENNA AND HAVILAND WARES. 
SYSTEM OF GANITATION THE MOST PERFECT IN EXISTENCE. 


WM. H. BUSH. 


GREEN MOUNTAIN FALLS, COLORADO 


Illustrated paper describing Green Mt. Falls in the Heart 
of the Rockies sent free. Address I, J. WOODWORTH. 


MANITOU, Colorado OX, mines 


At the foot of Pike’s Peak. Send for circular 
H. T. BLAKE, Proprietor. 


Kentucky 


OCK CASTLE SPRINGS.—Home comforts in 

heart of the Kentucky mountains. A model 

or healthand pleasure. Circulars. Capacity, 
F. J. CAMPBELL, Manager. 


the ve 
family resort 
200. 


2,000 feet. 
B 


New Hampshire 


THE WAUMBEK 


ON, WHITE MOUNTAINS, 


Open July, August, and September. 
Through parlor-cars from New York and Boston. Address 
kewood, N. J., until June 1o. 
PLUMER & PORTER, Managers | 
Also managers Laurel House and Laurel-in-the- 
Lakewood, N. |. 


GLEN HOUSE 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 


Opens Saturday, June 25 
CHARLES R. MILLIKEN, - 


Proprietor 


ITTLETON, N.H.—Mountain Home House. 

Beautifully located near all the poe of interest in 

the White Mountains. Abundant shade, pure water, 
perfect drainage. Mrs. E. D. SAWYER. 


New Jersey 


AVON-BY-THE-SEA, New Jersey. 


The Norwood, Opens June 25 
Miss A. E. ODGERS, of Clifton Cottage, Lakewood. 


THE ENGLEWOOD 


FORMERLY THE ENGLEWOOD HOUSE, 
ENGLEWOOD, N. J. 

Remodeled, refurnished throughout; every. modern im- 

rovement; sanitary arrangements perfect; large lobby: 

ancing hall; new veranda; fine shade,ewn. tennis-court, 


etc.; 30 minutes from New York via _R. of N. J. 
foot of 23d and Chambers Sts. A. A. NEAL, Manager. 


COTTAGE, Lakewood, N. J.—Opes 
all the year. One block east of The Lakewood, 


corner of Monmouth Avenue and 7h ng E. HARRIS. 


OCEAN GROVE, N. J. 


Near the sea, & CO , Proprietors 


New York 


IRO, CATSKILL MOUNTALNS, 

Anderson House, located near ail points ? int 
est. A new house, open June 15. e at all tre 
Accommodates so guests. Prices reasonable. For are 
lar address J. H. ANDERSON. . 


ANNER HOUSE. A charmingly located famit 
hotel in the Adirondacks. Elevation more 
Easy of access. Send for circulars to. y 
ENNETT & KIRBY, Chateaugay Lake, *. * 
” 
LAKE CEORCE. “ Horicon Lodge 
OPENS JUNE 20 


te. For Circulars address 
Rates moderated. A. FERRIS. Cleverdale, 


Highland Pines Sanitarium 


t 
A restful home among the hillside pines for treatmen 
chronic invalids. Elevation, 1,400 feet. Beautiful seen 
from piazza. New building, convenient to the city. 
dress Dr. MARK S. PURDY, Corning, N. *- 


| 
—— 
| 
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New York 


HEALTH! REST! 


The Jackson Sanatorium 


Under the personal care of experienced physicians, offers 
exceptional advantages and attractions to those who are 
seeking health or rest. 

Location in_the midst of a woodland park | Ame 
the Genesee Valley, unsurpassed for healthfulness an 


On tine Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western R. R., 
between New York and Buffalo. 
For illustrated pamphlet, testimonials, etc., address 


J. ARTHUR JACKSON, Sec’y, 
Dansville, Livingston Co., N. ¥. 
(Formerly Jackson & Leffingwell.) 


THE CATSKILLS 
Hotel St. Charles, Hunter, N.Y. 


OPENS SATURDAY, JUNE 25th 
Electric bells, elevator, steam heat, gas, and all modern 
improvements. For circulars address S. H. SCRIP- 
TURE, Manager. House now open for inspection. 


ADIRONDACKS, at. FEUME, COTTAGE, 
Keene Valley, N. Y., those seek- 
ing a restful vacation will find a home such as they have in 
vain been looking for these many years. lhe proprietor 
devotes much of his time to conducting parties personally 
to the points of interest in this marvelous region. Cir- 
cular written by guests. Terms, $8 and $10 per week 
Address as above. 


PARTIES IN SEARCH OF 
COUNTRY BOARD 


can find no healthier or more attractive region than that 
along the line of the New Jersey & New York Railroad, 
among the hillsof Northern New Jersey andthe Highlands 
of Rockland, New York. Convenient to City, frequent 
trains, low fares. Good Country Board at Farm Houses 
or Villages at reasonable rates. laleeuaative free at Rock- 
land Exchange, Room Three, 34 Park Row, cor. Beekman 
St., New York. 


TS ALBEMARLE, opp. The Windsor.—One 
of the best locations in town. First class in all its 
AN $2.50 per day ; $10 per week upw " 
P., 


intments. 2 
S. Broadway, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


. J. Riggs, 


SARATOCA SPRINCS, N. Y. 


HUESTIS HOUSE 


The most elegant family hotel in Sarat with 
unsurpassed cuisine. Open from June to Novem- 
ber. For particulars address 

W. B. HUESTIS, Prop. 


Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


A popular resort for health, change, rest, or recreation 
all the year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Suites of 
rooms with private baths. Croquet, Lawn-tennis, etc. 
lassage, Electricity, all baths and ali remedial appliances, 
New Turkish and Russian Baths never surpassed in 
Oriental elegance and completeness. Send for illustrated 


circular. 
Beautiful location ; large rooms; 


THE MEADOWS @ell-shaded grounds; conven- 


ient to the village. Terms reasonable 
M. C. EDDY, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


W°ontawn COTTAGE, Saratoga Springs, 
Y N. ¥.—Newly furnished. Can accommodate 25. 
High, ,and central. Open May 1s. For terms 
dress G. H. BEERS, M.D., 94 Woodlawn Ave. 


\ OUNTAIN REST, Shandaken Notch, 
Ji Western Catskills.—For ladies only. Has re- 
opened foritsthird season. References requires. Terms, 

ve dollars ner week. Address Sister GEORGETTE, 
Shandaken, Ulster Co., N. Y. 


The WARSAW SALT BATHS 


Warsaw, New York 
The most beautifull 


, c situated resort in Western New 
York. The celebrated Natural Sait Brine, and all 
modern Baths. New Buildings, modern appliances. 
Classes in Delsarte ard Physical Culture. Address 

JNO. C. FISHER, M.D W. E. MILLER, 


Med. Supt. Mauager. 


GLEN CITY HOTEL, Watkins, N. ¥. House 
new, first-class, and newly furnished. Centrally lo- 
cated on quiet street. Ope ay 1 é Address 

J. S. BEVIER, Proprietor. 


Oregon 


PORTLAND, OR.—THE PORTLAND. On 
of the most complete and Gegant hotels in this 
country; American pian; 53-90 per day and upward. 


c . E. LELAND, Manager. 


Pennsylvania 


THE CENTRAL, Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 
A first class family hotel, convenient to railroad station, 

Delaware River, and all points of interest. - 
S. D. OVERFIELD. 


HERE TO SPEND 


AUGUST 


Write the Recreation Department for printed matter 
and information if you are going away. 


No charge is made. 


Address 


Recreation Department, The Christian Union, New York 


Pennsylvania 


ELAWARE WATER GAP, Pa.—Croas- 

dale’s Farm House. Open from May til! No- 

vember. Fresh milk and vegetables from farm. Large 
rooms; shady lawns; livery. E. T. CROASDALE. 


IGHLAND DELL HOUSE. 

November; on Spurof Biue Ridge, between Dela- 
ware Water Gap and Stroudsburg; elevation 1,300 feet; 
house heated by steam; capacity 125. For circulars ad- 
dress, J. F. FOULKE, Strousburg, Pa. 


Rhode Island 


NEWPORT, R. I. 


OCEAN HOUSE 

Opens June 25. Situated On BELLEVUE AV., the 
most fashionable part of this famous watering-place, and 
adjoining the CASINO, it affords its peests an oppor- 
tunity o sccing the distinctive features o 

SUMMER LIFEItAT NEWPORT 

not found elsewhere in the place. 

For illustrated pamphlet, ““NEWPORT AND ITS 
NTAGES AS 


Open May to 


Watch Hill, R. I. 


SEASON OF 1892 


PLIMPTON HOUSE AND ANNEXES 


OPENS MAY 20 
SPECIAL RATES UNTIL JULY 1 


Write for Circular to WILLIAM HILL. 
TRAVEL 
MOUNTAINS, SPRINGS, AND SEASHORE 


Old Point Comfort, Virginia 
._ Beach, Natural Bridge, Go- 
+ shen ; the White Sulvhur, Hot, 
Healing, Warm, Rockbridge 
S Alum, Sweet Chalybeate, Old 
ay Sweet, Salt Sulphur, and Red 

Sulphur. Springs, and many 
other Virginia Mountain and 
eashore Resorts are located 
on or near the Chesapeake & Ohio Raiiway, and_are 
reached in from twelve to fourteen hours’ ride from New 
York, through the grandest scenery east of the Rocky 
Mountains. The service inaugurated May 1sth, 1892, is 
complete and incomparable. 

e Famous F. F. V. Limited is a vestibuled chain of 
splendor from smoker to rear sleeper, and challenges com- 
parison. Composite car, day coach, dining-car, and Pull- 
man sleepers run solid between New York and Cincinnati; 
and Pullman sleepers between Washington and Louis- 
ville, and Old Point Comiort and Cincinnati. Entire train 
lighted with electricity and dining-car ventilated with elec- 
tric fans. eaves New York, 5:00 P M.; Philadelphia, 
3:40 Pp M.; Baltimore, 55 p.M.; Washington, 11:10 P.M. 

aily, and passes the Springs stations between 6:00 and 
8:00 A.M., arriving Cincinnati 6:25 P.M, : 

The ** Cincinnati Vestibule ” leaves Washington daily at 
2:00 P.M., and passes the Springs stations between 6:00 
and 8:00 P.M., arriving Cincinnati 8:10 A.M. A solid, 
vestibuled, newly equipped, electric-lighted train, with 
Pullman sleepers. Connects in B. & P. station, Washing- 
ton, with Pennsylvania R. R. train leaving New Yor 
8:00 A.M., Philadelphia 10:20 A.mM.,and Baltimore 12:40 
P.M.,on week-days. 

The mountains of Virginia are romantic, historic, pic- 
turesque. The beautiful is everywhere, and the wine of 
life in the balmy air. Health and pleasure seekers will 
find the Springs region of the Alieghanies an earthly 

radise. 

For summer folders and descriptive pamphlets address 
Recreation Depastnent of this paper. 

For tickets, baggage-checks, sleeping-car reservations, 
etc., apply to Pennsylvania R. R. Ticket Officesin New 
York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, or the following 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway agencies: 

NEW YORK: 362 Broadway; Frank McConnell, 

WASHINGTON: 1421 and 513 Penn. Ave., and 

B.& P.Station; Geo. M. Bond, Passenger Agent. 


OSCAR G. MURRAY, H. W. FULLER, 
Manager, neval Pasenger Agent, 
incinnati, Ohio. 


Washington, D. C 
NOVA SCOTIA 


The fast and commodious steamers of the Yarmouth S. S. 
Co. (limited) leave Lewis Wharf, Boston, for Yarmouth, 
., every Tuesday and Friday at 12 M., connecting at 
Yarmouth for all parts of Nova Scotia: returning, leave 
Yarmouth every Wednesday and Saturday evening after 
the arrival of the express train from an. F or tickets, 

staterooms, and full information, apply to 

J. F. SPINNEY, Agent, Leute Wharf, Boston. 


RAMSDELL LINE 
St ] Pi N. R,, foot of Franklin St., for 
Cranston West Point, Cold Spring, Cornwall, Fishkill 
ding, and Newburg week days, 5 P.M.; Sundays, 9 A.M. 


Travel 
NOTHING LIKE IT 


IS what you hear everybody exclaim who 
has ever spent a holiday in EASTERN 
NOVA SCOTIA or CAPE BREION. 
Never traveled with such comfecrt in my 
life, is what all say who make the journey 
via the Canada-Atlantic and Plant Line 
Steamers, HALIFAX and OLIVETTE, 
which sail irom the north side of Lewis 
Wharf, Boston, every TUESDAY, THURS- 
DAY, and SATURDAY at noon, making 
connections for all points as above: also 
to P. E. Island and Newfoundland. No 
bother; bigwage checked through. Only 
one night at sea. Send for rates, folders 
and weekly illustrated paper to J. D. 
HASHAGEN, East. Agent; FRED ROB- 
LIN, Trav. Pass. Agent, 26:1 Broadway, 
New York; or to RICHARDSON & BAR- 
NARD, Agents, Lewis Wharf, Boston. 
Artists who visit Eastern Nova Scotia and 
Cape Breton declare that the scenery is as 
fine as that of Switzerland, and the skies rival 
the Italian. Better go this summer and find 
out for yourself that there is nothing like it 


ON THE CONTINENT 


ESTABLISHED 1850 


INMAN LINE 


SAILINGS WEEKLY BETWEEN 
New York, Queenstown, and Liverpool! 


United States and Royal Mail Steamers 
“City of Paris” and “City of New York” 
10,500 TONS EACH, 
City of Chicago, ¢,600 Tons. 
City of Berlin, s,461 Tons. 
City of Chester, 4,770 Tons. 


These Magnificent Vessels are amongst the 
largest and fastest in the world, and are well known for 
the regularity and rapidity of their passage across the 
Atlantic. 

The Saloons and Staterooms are amidships, 
where the motion is least perceptible. Ladies’ and Gen- 
tlemen’s Sitting and Smoke Rooms, Pianos, Libraries, 
Barber's Shop, Bath-rooms, etc , provided. All these 
Steamers are fitted with the Flectric Light, and the Ser- 
vice, paste. and Accommodation throughout are unsur- 
passed. 

Round-trip Tickets issued at reduced rates, and 
the return portion is available, if desired, by the Red Star 
ie pou Antwerp to New York or Phila- 

elphia. 

ob ge RATES and circulars giving full information, 
apply to 
INTERNATIONAL NAVIGATION COMPANY 

GENERAL AGENTS 


6 Bow.urnc Green, New York. 
307 Watnut St , Philadelphia. 
32 Soutu CLar« Srt., Chicago. 


NORTHERN WISCONSIN AND MICHIGAN 


Lake Region 


GOGEBIC LAKE and other health and fishing resorts 
ocated in the PINE FORESTS of the North. 

For Map and Guide Book write to C. L. RYDER, 
General Passenger Agent, Milwaukee, Lake Shore & 
Western R’y, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Maine Steamship Company 


The_only direct line to Cottage City, Mass., and Port- 
land, Me., connecting at Portland with all railroad and 
steamship lines for Bar Harbor, Old Orchard, Portland 
Springs. White Mountains, and all Eastern summer re- 
sorts. Steamers sail every Monday, Wednesday, and Sat- 
urday at 5 p.M., from Pier 38 East River, foot of Market 
Street, New York. For information apply to 

HORATIO HALL, Agent, at the pier. 


Islands of Lake Erie 


Put-in Bay, Kelly’s and Middle Bass Islands 
best reached via Toledo and steamer City of Toledo, 


sailing daily at9 a.m. For descriptive book and particu- 
| lars address A. W. Cotton, Gen. Man. Toledo, Shio. 


= 

dress JOHN G. WEAVER, Jr., MANAGER OCEAN 
HOUSE, NEWPORT, R. L.,or EVERETT HOUSE, 
NEW YORK. 
= 
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EDUCATIONAL 


The Christian Union will send, with- 
out charge, the Catalogue or Circular of 
any School in America to any one desir- 
ing the same. Address The Christian 
Union, Astor Place, New York. 


New Yorxk, New York City. 


— 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and best known in U. S. 


Connecticut, Fairfield. 
OME AND SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS. 
Attractive home; firm discipline; individual 


attention. Boys from 7 to inclusive. 50. 
F. H. BREWER, A.M., Principal. 


Connecticut, Fairfield Co., Brookfield Center. 
HE CURTIS SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS. 
$500. 17th year. My ‘So-page circular tells what 
education means for a boy here. Formation of character 

stands first with us. Nonew boy over 13. 
FREDERICK S. CURTIS. Ph.B. (Yale, ’60). 


Connecticut, Greenwich. 
CADEMY AND HOME FOR TEN BOYS 
67th year of Academy, 13th of Home. Prepa- 
ration for College or Business. Absolutely healthful loca- 
tion and genuine home, with refined surroundings. Gym- 
mnasium. References required. 
J. H. ROOT, Principal, Greenwich, Conn. 


Connecticut, Hartford (in the suburéds). 
OODSIDE SEMINARY. For Girls. 
Every advantage for culture, study, and 
health. Terms, $500 to $600 Reopens Sept. 15th. 
Miss SARA J. SMITH, Principal. 


Connecticut, Litchfield Co., New Preston. 
PSON SEMINARY 
For Boys and Young Men. 
References: President Dwight, Yale University; Rev. 
T. L. Cuyler, D.D., of Brooklyn. For other references or 
information inquire of Rev. HENRY UPSON, Principal. 


GERMANY, Berlin. 
A Menten HOME SCHOOL offers to young 
ladies wishing to study abroad the best masters 
in German, French, and Music, with home care, training, 
and chaperonage, watchful regard to health, gymnastics, 
etc. Vacation trips to Russia, the North Cape, and dif- 
ferent parts of Germany. 

The Principal, Mrs. Mary B. Willard, refers by_per- 
mission to Mrs. Grover Cleveland, New York, and the 
Honorable Wm. Walter Phelps, U. S. Minister to Ger 
many, Berlin. Address for circular, 

Miss RUBY I. GILBERT, Woman’s Temple, Chicago. 


Rockford. 
OCKFORD SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
WOMEN. 44th year. Full College and Pre- 
paratory Courses. Superior advantages for Music, Paint- 
ing, and Drawing. All departments in charge of Special- 
ists. New Science building with well-equipped labora- 
tories—biological and botanical, physical, chemical, and 
mineralogical. Special inducements for teachers who 
wish to take advanced work. Resident Physician. Fine 
Gymnasium (40x80 ft), Sargent’s system. Delicate girls 
show marked gain in strength while pursuing regular 
course of study. Memorial Hall offers students oppor- 
tunity to reduce expenses to lowest rates. Catalogue gives 
full particulars as to entrance examinations. Correspond- 
ence invited. Lock Box 9. 
SARAH F, ANDERSON, Principal. 


Kentucky, Shelbyville. 
CIENCE HILL 
An English and Classical School for Girls. The 
oldest school for women in the South. Teachers are 
graduates of the best colleges. Fits for Wellesley. Ac- 


commodations first-class in every particular. 
W. T. POYNTER. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore. 


HE WOMAN'S COLLEGE 
OF BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


JOHN F. GOUCHER, President. 
The next session will begin September io. 
Programs and application blanks will be furnished 
upon request, addressed to 
THE WOMAN’S COLLEGE, Baltimore, Md. 


Connecticut, Litchfield Co., Washington. 
HE GUNNERY 
A Home School for 30 Boys. 


Preparation for any College. Four (out of five) candi- 
dates admit ed this year to Yale, without corditions. | 
Chemical and Physical Laboratories and Gymnasium 


der competent instructor. Address 
JOHN C. BRINSMADE, Principal. 


ConnectTicuT, Norwalk. 
\ ISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS 
i Twentieth year. Primary, intermediate, and 
college preparatory courses. Careful attention to morals 
and manners. New buildings, steam heat, incandescent 
light, gymnasium. 


ConnectTicuT, Norwalk, Hillside. 
RS. MEAD’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND 
YOUNG LADIES reopens September 20. 
College Preparatory and General courses. Special depart- 
ments for Vocal and Instrumental Music, Art, Languages. 
Certificate admits to Wellesley and Vassar Colleges. 


Connecticut, Old Lyme. 
OXWOOD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Thorough work in English branches, Latin, 
Greek, and French. College preparatory. All the com- 
forts of home. Apply to Box 125, Mrs. R. S. Griswold. 


ConngcTicuT, Stamford. 
ISS LOW’S BOARDING AND 
DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


last Wednesday in September. 
Opens last Wednesday LOW. Miss HEYWOO 


Circulars sent on 
D. 


Connecticut, Stamford. 
ERRILL BUSINESS COLLEGE. Ranks 
with the best inthe country. Open all the year. 
Both sexes. Departments of Bookkeeping. Banking, 
Penmanship, Shorthand, Ty writing. telegraphy, Archi- 
tecture, German, and English. M. A. MerRRILL, Pres’t. 


ConnscticutT, Waterbury. 
T. MARGARET'S DIOCESAN SCHOOL 
Advent term eighteenth year opens Sept. 21, 1892. 
The Rev. FRANCIS T. RUSSELL, M.A.. Rector. 
Miss MARY R. HILLARD, Principal. 


Connecticut, Windsor. 
OUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE. A Home 
School for Girls“ of all ages. Wellesley and 
Smith receive its pupils on certificate. An excellent corps 


teachers, each a specialist in her own department. 
Terms, $3soto$soo. Miss J. S. WILLIAMS, Prin. 


District oF Washington. 
T. VERNON SEMINARY 
Washington, D. C. 

Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies and Little 
Girls. Eighteenth year ovens October 4, 1892. 

New buildings, perfectly equipped for,health and cem- 
fort; steam heat, passenger elevator, perfect sanitation. 

Special advantages in Literature, Modern Languages, 
and Music. 

For circulars apply te the Principal, 

Mrs. ELIZABETH J. SOMERS. 


District oF Co_tumBia, Washington. 
Noes INSTITUTE. A School of High 
Grade for Girls. Certificate admits to Wellesley 
mg advantages in modern languages and in fine arts. 
or catalogue address the Principals 


ir. and Mrs. WM. D. CABELL. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst. 
AK GROVE HOME SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Miss VRYLING W. BUFFUM, A.B., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst. 
RS. W. F. STEARNS’S HOME SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Reopens September 21, 1892, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst. 
RS. R. G. WILLIAMS’S SELECT FAMILY 
School for Girls. Free access to Amherst College 
collections in natural sciences and the fine arts, libraries 
an room lectures. $350 per annum. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Andover. 


BBOT ACADEMY FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Begins its sixty-fourth year Sept. 15, offering 
enlarged Sopestumitias with superior accommodations in 
its new an improved_buildin s. While continuing its 
finishing course of studies, a wider scope will be given to 
the special course for fitting girls for college. Address 


Miss PHILENA McKEEN, or 
Miss LAURA WATSON. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 17 Blagden Street. 
ISS CLAGETT’S HOME AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS reopens Os. Refer- 
ences: Rt. Rev. Phillips Brooks, Gen. F. A. Walker, Pres. 
Inst. Technology, Boston; Mrs. Louis Agassiz,Cambridge. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 50 Bromfield Street. 
ASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
No charge to school officials for teachers. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 10 Ashburton Place. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL 


Fall term opens Wednesday, October 5. Forcirculars 
EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 20 Mason Street. 

HE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL. 
(Private—For Girls.) 

Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Concord. 
ONCORD HOME SCHOOL. 
bove prepared for col 
pyhoel. or business. All the advantages of f 
ed with best mental and physical a Buildines 
new, and constructed according to latest models ; seventy. 
five acresof ground. JAMES S. GARLAND, Master. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Montvale. 
Pg ww td HALL. Home School for Young 
Ladies and Little Girls. Music, Art, Lan- 


, and thorough pre tion for College. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Springfield. 

adamant da SCHOLARSHIPS to be given to 

members of Young People’s Societies by the 
©chool for Christian Workers Springtiel. Mass. —a 
Training-School for both sexes, for Sunday-School Work- 
ers, Pastors’ Assistants, and Home and Forrign Mission- 
aries, with special Schools in Music and_ Physical Culture 
—for the year beginning S-pt i. Address at once. 

J. L. DIXON, Cor, Sec’y. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Springfield. 
SHBY HALL 
School for Young Ladies 
Reopens Sept. 22d. Complete College Preparatory 
course. Advanced courses in History and Literature, 
Music and Art. Miss DIXON, B.A. (Wellesley), Miss 
LILIAN DIXON, Principals. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Wellesley. 
ELLESLEY HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Prepares for College. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Wilbraham. 
\ ESLEYAN ACADEMY : 

One of the best academic and classical schools 
in New England. $200, one-haif in advance and re- 
mainder Jan. 15th, will cover ordinary tuition, with board 


for the year, beginning August irst. Send for catalogue 
to. Rev. WM. R. NEWHALL, A.M... Prin. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
HE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY. 


37th year. Classical, Scientific, Business, Pre- 
paratory Depts. Gymnasium. Strict Discipline. ome 
care. 4 A. SHAW, A.M., Head Master. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
HE HOME SCHOOL 
Miss Kimball’s School for Girls. Wide-awake, 
thorough, progressive. Send for illustrated circular. 


MicuiGcan, Orchard Lake. 
thoroughly equippe ollege Preparatory 
School, abreast of the most progressive Eastern Acade- 
mies. Catalogue sent upon application. 


MINNESOTA, Minneapolis. 
yg HALL, a Boarding and Day School 
for Girls. Full Academic Courses and two 
years of College work. Scholarship to Pryn Mawr‘ ollege, 
value $400. (Miss) Otive Apeve Evers, Principal. 


Miussovurt, St. Louis, 2812 and 2814 Locust St. 
HALL, Day and Buarding School for 
Principals: Miss C. 6 Shepard, Miss M. H. Mathews. 


New Jersey, Bridgeton. 
i HALL. Home and College-preparatory Schoo} 
for Young Ladies. Established 1861 


Mrs. J. ALLEN MAXWELL. Principal, 


ridgeton, N. J. 


New Jerszy, Bridgeton. 
EVEN GABLES 
Mrs. WestcoTt’s Boarding School for Young 
Ladies. Gymnasium. 


New Jerssy, Bordentown. 


ORDENTOWN (N. J.) COLLEGE FOR 


YOUNG WOMEN’ AND GIRLS. Re 
t 8o2. ess for C e, 
CERTRUDE BOWEN. M.LA., President. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, Berkeley and Appleton Sts. 
HE DURANT GYMNASIUM (B.Y.W.C.A.) 
Normal School of Physical Education offers 
unequaled facilities. Nine Instructors besides special 


HOPE W. NAREY, Director. 


New Jersey, Bordentown. 
HE PRISCILLA BRAISLIN SCHOOL 
Bordentown, N. J. 
A Home and Day School for Girls. Beautiful location on 
the bluffs of the Delaware. Collegiate preparation, and 


general courses, For circulars app tOLRINC IPALS. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Newbury St. 
ISS FRANCES V. EMERSON, Successor to 
Miss Abby H. Johnson, HOME AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 112 Newbury St. 
HE MISSES HUBBARD’S SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS will reopen October 3, 1892. A limited 
number of boarding scholars will be received. s 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, Y.W.C.A., 40 Berkeley St. 
OARDING AND DAY SCHOOL OF DO- 
MESTIC SCIENCE, with Departments for 
Industrial Arts and Chri tian Workers, opens its fifth 
year Wednesday, Oct. 5, 1892. Special attention given 
to preparing Secretaries and other « hristian helpers for 
_C. A. work. For circular apply to. 
Miss RENA CHAMPNEY, Principal of School. 


New Jersey, Englewood. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Englewood, 
N. J. Pleasant home, finest educational ad- 


New Jersey, Englewood. 
OLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
ENGLEWOOD, N. }. 
Reopens Sept. 22 __ Preparation for college a specialty. 
Pupils admitted to Vassar, Wellesley, and Smith on cer 


tificate. 
CAROLINE M. GERRISH, A.B. 


preparation. 
CREIGHTON. W. FARRAR. 


New Jersey, Freehold. 
OYS fit for College or Business at 
Freehold Ins 
W rite for catalogue. 
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New Jersey, Lawrenceville. 
SCHOOL 
JOHN C. GREEN Foundation. 
Early application for admission is advisable. 


For catalogue and information, address 
Rev. JAMES C. MACKENZIE, Ph.D. 


New Jersey, Montclair, 770 Bloomfield Ave. 
ONTCLAIR MILITARY ACADEMY + 
\ College and business preparation. Cadets live 
in cottages, enjoying Christian influences and avoiding the 
evils ot dormitory life. J. G. MacVICAR, A.M., Prin. 


New Jersey, Newark, 54 Park Place. 
\ ISS TOWNSEND'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
1 Pleasant home, best advantages. Circulars 
sent on application. 

New Jersey, New Brunswick. 

HE MISSES ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 

DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 

Will reopen September 26th, at 66 Bayard Street. 


New Jersey, New Brunswick. 


UTGERS PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS. Founded 1766. 


E. R. PAYSON, Ph.D., Head Master. 


New Jersey, Lakewood. 
HE MISSES 


E OAKS 
October Fifth. Lakewood, New Jersey. 


New Jersey, Mount Holly. 
OUNT HOLLY (N. J.) 
yn ACADEMY FOR BOYS 
Healthful, helpful, homelike Catalogues. (Summer 
Session,) Fallterm opens Sept. 13th. ; 
ev. J. J. Coate, A.M, (Princeton), Principal. 


New Jersey, Plainfield. 
ARNED ACADEMY. A Select School for 25 


Boys. Pleasant home. Thorough instruction. 
Prepares for college. E. N. MARNED, Prin. 


New Jersey, Summit. 
ISS M. M. HUNT, ENGLISH and FRENCH 
Boarding and Day School. Instruction thor- 
ough in every : epartment; terms reasonable; location 
not surpassed. Send for circular, . M. Hunt. 


New Jersex, Trenton. 
HE DUPUY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. A school 
for boys backward in their studies. Only six 


boarding pupils. Thorough training. Terms, $500. No 
extras. EDWARD D. MONTANYE, Master. 


New York, Aurora. 
AYUGA LAKE MILITARY ACADEMY 


For circular AM 
or ALFRED K McALPINE, AM." Principals. 


New Aurora. 
ELLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
_Aurora,N. Y. Three Full Courses of Study. 
Location beautiful and healthful. New Building wi 
Modern Improvements. Session ins September 21, 
1892. Send for Catalogue. E. S. Frisses, D.D., P 


res. 


New York, Brooklyn, 138-140 Montague St. 
HE BROOKLYN HEIGHTS SEMINARY. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. The 42d 
year opens Sept. 29th. Address for circulars 
138-140 Montague St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


New York, Cornwall-on- Hudson. 
ORNWALL HEIGHTS SCHOOL 
A home-school for boys, on Storm King Moun- 


tain. P f li and business. Address 


New York, Cornwall-on-Hudson. Prep. Dept., Peekskill. 
HE NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Col C. J. WRIGHT, B.S., A.M., President. 


New York, Fort Edward. 
ORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
35th year Sept. 19. $270; superb modern build- 
ings and appointments; steam heat; rooms for 100 young 
women and for twelve professors and teachers; 6 graduat- 
ing courses and preparatory; intelligent care ot health, 
morals, and manners; conspicuously thorough depart- 
ments of Art, ‘Music, Elocution, and_ Languages. See 
illustrated catalogue. JOs. E, KING, D.D, 


New York, Fort Plain. 

LINTON LIBERAL INSTITUTE — Co-edu- 
cational—Comprises: 1. Seminary with four 
courses, Collegiate, Literary and Musical, Civil Engineer- 
ing, Scientific. 2. Fitting school for any college. 3. 
hool of Fine Arts, Music (Piano, Organ, Violin, Voice, 
under superior foreign teachers), klocution, Art. 4.. Por- 
ter School of Business Training. 5. Military Academy. 
Officer detailed by U. S. Government. Limited to 150 
cadets. Armory 1sox8o. All departments open to Cadets. 
Buildings ‘complete in furnishings ; elevator, steam, gas. 
Campus 0% acres. Gymnasium. Overlooking Mohawk 

Valley. English Prep. Dept. 

V. PARSELL, A.M., President. 


New York, Havana. 


yg ACADEMY. Fall term begins Sept. 6th. 

Health, Home, Education. Prepares for the 
best colleges, and provides excellent advantages for gen- 
eral and special courses of study, music, and art. For 
further information write to the Principal, A. C. HILL. 


New York, Newburg. 
HE MISSES MACKIE'S 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


The twenty-seventh year will begin September 22. 


New York, Newburgh. 
— SCHOOL 


Opens September 1 4. 
No rooms kept for boys not arranged for, 
ENRY W. SIGLAR. 


New York, New York City, 43 West 47th Street. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS 
Preparatory and Primary Departments. Indi- 
vidual instruction. Special attention to college iprepara- 
tion. Expert teachers Classics, Mathematics. and 
Sciences. Native reach fp Modern Languages. Gym- 
nasium. Resident stude Mary B. Wuiton, A.B., 
(Formerly of 525 Park Avenue.) 


and Lois A. BANGs. 


New York, New York City, 713, 715, 717 Fifth Avenue. 

ISS ANNIE BROWN’S SCHOOL FOR 

GIRLS. Thirteenth year begins October + 

A third house has been added to those already occupied. 

Primary, preparatory, academic departments. The school 

fits for Barnard and other colleges, and for the Columbia 
and Harvard examinations for women. 


New York. New York City, 120 Broadway. 
\TEW YORK LAW SCHOOL.—* Dwight 
4 Method” of instruction. Degree of LL.B. 
given after two years’ course Graduate course now 


added. Tuition fee, $100. For catalogues. etc., address 
GEORGE CHASE, Dean. 


New York, New York City, 32 and 34 East 57th St. 
ISS PEEBLES AND MISS THOMPSON'S 
Boarding and D:«y School for Girls reopens 
Thursday, Oct. 6th. Primary, Academic, and Collegiate 
Departments. Special students admitt 


New York, New York City, 6, 8, and ro E. s3d St. 
Ste - REED SCHOOL. Boarding and Day 
School for Girls. Primary, preparatory, col- 
legiate, and special courses. 
iss JULIA G. McALLISTER, Principal. 
Mrs. SYLVANUS REED, Visitor. 
TWENTY-NINTH YEAR Becins OcTOBER 4, 18092. 


New York, New York City, 200 West 23d St. 
HE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
APPLIED DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


Offers thorough instruction in wall-paper and 
carpet designing, and makes a specialty of the 
ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT. 
CATALOGUE FREE. For further information 
apply to 

Miss ELLEN J. POND, Secretary. 


New York, Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Sts. 


HE MISSES ELY'S 
CHOOL FOR GIRLS 
(Formerly of Columbia Heights, Brooklyn.) 


New York, Poughkeepsie. 
YNDON HALL. For Young Ladies. 43d year. 
College preparation. Circulars by mai 
SAMUEL WELLS BUCK, A.M. 


New York, Poughkeepsie. 
IVERVIEW ACADEMY 
57th Year. Prepares thoroughly for Col » 
the Government, Academies, and Business. Military Or- 
ganization. BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 


New Yorxk, Poughkeepsie. 
LASSICAL AND HOME INSTITUTE 
Young ladies may take the regular graduating 


ceurse, or prepare for college. Home comforts and care. 
SARAH V. H. BUTLER, Principal. 


New York, Saratoga Springs. 
EMPLE GROVE LADIES’ SEMINARY 
Superior facilities for the higher Sciences, Phi- 
losophy, Languages, Music, Painting, esthetic and social 


culture. begins Sept 21. Address 
CHAS, F. DOWD, Ph.D., Pres. 


New York, Suspension Bridge, Niagara Falls. 
E VEAUX 
A progressive school under the military sys- 
tem. A fitting school. Well equipped; well endowed; fine 


grounds. $400 a year. 
REGINALD HEBER COE, President. 


New York, Syracuse, seq James Street. 
HE MISSES GOODYEAR’S BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. under the direction of 
the Misses Goodyear and Mr. Walter A. Burlingame, will 
reopen September 21, 1892. For information address 
Miss FANNY GOODYEAR. 


New York, Tarrytown on-Hudson. 
M* BULKLEY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Miss H. L Butktey, 
Miss E. C. Principals. 


New York, New York City, 607 Fifth Avenue. 
Hes BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL for 
GIRLS. RKev.and Mrs. Cuas. H. GARDNER. 


Principals. Mrs. Gardner, author of History in Rhyme, 


New York, New York City, 63 Fifth Avenue. 
HE MISSES GRAHAM (Successors to the 
daa Misses GREEN), Boarding and Day Schwol for 
irls. 

Established in 1816, this school continues the carcful 
training and thorough instruction in every department for 
which it has hitherto been so favorably known. 77th 
year begins Oct. 4. 


New York, Brooklyn. 
ACKER BOARDING DEPARTMENT 
Mrs. U. B. DESAUSSURE. 
Opens Sept. 2oth for Packer students and any others 
who desire to pursue special courses. Art or Music 
students also received. 


New York, New York City, 25 Clinton Place. 
— TEACHERS IN ALL LINES 
SUPPLIED FREE 


Large List of Normal and College Graduates. 
N. ¥. EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


New Yorx, Buffalo. 
BUFFALO SEMINARY 


The forty-second year. For circulars address 
Mrs. C F. HARTT, 284 Delaware Avenue. 


New York, N. Y. City, No. 2,127, care Christian Union. 

N EXPERIENCED INSTRUCTOR desires to 

learn of a town or city where the establishment 

of a first-class academy is needed, and where generous 
patronage could be secured. 


New Yorx, Canandaigua. 
RANGER PLACE SCHOOL for ung ladies. 
Miss CAROLINE A. COMSTOC , Pres. 


New York, Carmel. 
REW LADIES’ SEMINARY. 27th year be- 
gins > 19th. Healthful, homeiike, thorough, 
Progressive. Four Colleges represented in Faculty. Un- 
surpassed in beauty of location. so miles from New York 
ity. >end for illustrated c’rcular 


Rev. JAMES M. YEAGER, M.A, President. 


New Yorx, Chappaqua. 
M )UNTAIN INSTITUTE 
Among the hills, thirty-two miles from New 
York. A boarding-school tor s and Girls. Send for 
Catalogue for 1892-93. 


New York, Claverack. 
HE CLAVERACK COLLEGE 
and Hudson River Institute 
For Boys anv Grr.s, will open its 39th year Sept. 19th. 
or catalogues address 
Kev. A. H. FLACK, A.M., Prest. 


New York, New York City, 19 andj21 East 14th St. 
— COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Pianoforte teachers’ certificates. Examiners: William 
Mason, A.C.M., and Albert Ross Parsons, A.C. M. 
Dudley Buck, President; H. R. Palmer, Emilio Aare 
monte, Clifford Schmidt, Henry D. Hanchett, M.D. 
H. R. Shelley, C. B. Hawley, are among the distinguished 
members of the Faculty. _ 

Circulars sent on apR ication. Address 

H. W. GREENE, Secretary and Treasurer. 
New York, New York City, 1961 Madison Avenue. 
LASSICAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Primary and Advanced work. Certificates ac- 


cepted by Wellesley and other Colleges._Delsarte Gym- 
nastics. Reopens Sept. 28th. Lita V. Nort, Prin. 


New York, New York City, 7 West 84th St. 
CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. Reopens Septem- 
ber LEWIS and Mis KELSEY, A.M 
"Principals. 


New York, Tivoli-on-Hudson. 

RINITY SCHOOL, Tivoli-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Location and surroundings unsurpassed. Equip- 
ment complete. Gymnasium, drill hall, bowling . 
etc. Thorough pre tion for college, scientific sc 
or business. yA . STARR CLARK, D.D., Rector. 


New York, Utica. 
RS. PIATT’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


The next school year ns Sept. 1892. 


Nortu Caro Asheville. 
HE MAITLAND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
French Broad Avenue 


Reopens Monday, September 26. 
Mrs. B MAITLAND, Principal. 


Onto, Cleveland, 1020 Prospect Street. 
ISS MITTLEBERGER’S SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. Pre tion for H examina- 
tions, and all Colleges for Women. 


Onto. Columbus, 151 E. Broad St. 
ISS PHELPS’ ENGLISH AND CLASSI-. 
vantages in n e, terature 
Art, Oratory, Physical and Culture. Fall term- 
begins Sept. 29, 1892. 


Onto, Oxford. 

ESTERN FEMALE SEMINARY, Oxford, O. 
Miss Leira S. McKeg, Principal. Thirty- 
eighth year opens September 7, 1892. Full Academicand 
Seminary Courses, including Preparatory course for best 
Eastern Colleges. Complete courses in Music, Elocution, 
and Art. New Alumnz Hall contains Library, Labora- 
tor'es, Recitation-rooms, and Art studios; steam heat, 
electric lights. Unsurpassed location. Campus, 65 acres. 

Terms $200 per year. 


Onto, Painesville. 
FOR WOMEN 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 
Early application necessary for September, 1 892. 


or other advertisements in this department see 
ng page.) 
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PENNSYLVANIA, Bethlehem. 
HE MORAVIAN SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Offers ‘the advantages of a Chnistian 
home with the incentives and enthusi- 
asm of a largeschool. Terms moderate. 
Send for catalogue. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr (10 miles from Phila.). 
RYN MAWR COLLEGE. 
A College for Women. 
Offers graduate and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin, Mathematics, Anglo-Saxon, 
French, Old French, Italian, Spanish, German, including 
Gothic and Old High German, Celtic, Hebrew, History, 
Political Science, Physics, (hemistry, Biology, and lec- 
tures on Philosophy. Gymnasium, with Dr. Sargent’s 
apparatus complete. Fellowships (value $500) in Greek, 
Latin, English, Mathematics, History, and Biology. For 
Program address as above. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
ISS BALDWIN’S DAY, BOARDING, AND 
College Preparatory School for Girls re- 


apens September 28 For circular address 
Miss FLORENCE BALDWIN. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Hollidaysburg. 


OLLIDAYSBURG, PA.., 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Unexcelled in location, buildings, grounds, 
and in all the requisites of a first-class school 
for girls. Certificate admits to Wellesley 


Address 
Mrs. R. T. HITCHCOCK. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz. 


GONTZ SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Established in 1850. ‘Twenty minutes from Philadel- 
phia, two hours from New York. Opens September 28th. 


For circulars and reports apply to Principals, 
OGONTZ SCHOOL P. O., PA. 


Philadelphia, 5128 


PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, 
Germantown Ave. 
RANKLIN SCHOOL 
Established in 1885. Chartered in 1887. A School 
for Roys and Young Men. Will receive fifteen resident 
pupils. The Annual Register with ‘full information sent 


on application. 
GEORGE A. PERRY, A.M., Head Master. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Bustleton. 
T. LUKE’S SCHOOL 


A high-class school. Exceptionally healthful location. 
Delightful surroundings. repares for any college or 
business. Special care of younger boys. Number limited. 


Illustrated Catalogue. 
F. E. MOULTON, rins. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown. 
Waa: LANE SCHOOL. Boarding and 
Day School for Girls. 36th year opens Sept. 
28. Academical and college preparatory courses. For 


address 
Mrs THEODORA B. RICHARDS, Principal. 
Miss SARA LOUISE TRACY, A.M , Associate Prin. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Williamsport. 
SEMINARY 


A thoroughly equipped Classical and Scientific 
School for both sexes. 15 teachers. Regular and 
elective courses Degrees conferred. Rare facili- 
tiesinMusic, Art,and Modern Languages. Steam 
heat; electric light: all modern appliances. $225.40 

ays all charges in a regular course for one year. 
Disouets to preachers, teachers, and two from 
same family. Catalogue free. 

E. J. GRAY, D.D, President. 


Vircinia, Hollins, 
OLLINS INSTITUTE for Young Ladies 
Opens Sept. 14, 1892. Preparatory and Col- 
legiate Courses. Conservatory Course in Music. Art 
and Elocution Schools. Situated in valley of Virginia. 
Climate unexcelled. Mineral Waters. For information 
address CHAS. L. COCKE, Supt. 


Vircinta, Louisa Co., Trevilian’s. 

Tiere FRANK MORRIS will open in September 
a Home School tor Boys from eight to fifteen 

rears of age. Head Master graduate of Charlottesville 

University. House new; delightful location; climate 

unsurpassed. Old-fashioned Virginia cooking, Boys will 

be taught riding under responsible person. Terms, $200 

perannum. Applications should be made early. 


Beer and Work 


A great Western railway company has 
just made an experiment among its work- 
men that has a moral significance. Over 
two hundred miles of broad-gauge railway 
had to be transformed to narrow gauge in 
the shortest possible time. Five thousand 
men were employed by the company to do 
this, and they worked two successive days 
of seventeen hours each, with only short 
iatervals for meals. The company knew 
that the strain on the men would be ex- 
ceptional. They also believed that if the 
men took their usual tonic of beer, they 
would be incapable of doing the work; 
so water was supplied in which quanti- 
ties of oatmeal were soaked. This was 
furnished to the men freely, with the result 
of proving not only to the managers of the 
work, but to the men themselves, that for 
hard and continuous labor oatmeal-water 
far surpassed beer in its sustaining quali- 
ties. The overseers of the work were so 
impressed with the result of their experi- 
ment on these five thousand men that they 
are really preaching the use of oatmeal- 
water to all men employed on the road, and 
many of them have given up the use of 
beer. It has long been known that oatmeal- 
water possesses peculiar hygienic qualities 
for those who work in excessive heat, and 
the firemen on the great transatlantic 
liners are freely supplied with it. 

In commenting on this fact with a man 
who is brought in contact with a number 
of laboring men, hod-carriers and labor- 
ers in house-building, he stated that he 
had been observing the men closely, and 
he found that the beer-drinking men were 
worth twenty-five cents less a day to 
any employer than the men who did not 
drink, in the mere matter of the amount 
of work performed. It had also been 
the result of his observation that men 
who did not drink beer were not only able 


to do more work fer diem, but their pow-. 


ers of endurance were far greater than 
those of the beer-drinking men; that in 
intensely hot weather you~could almost 
count on the beer-drinking men being com- 
pelled to lose at least half a day every 
two weeks; that the effect on the temper 
of beer-drinking was very bad; that the 
men who drank beer were irritable, had 
less self-control, and were more constantly 
engaged in a war of words with their com- 
panions. He ended by saying, “I would 
like to see a contractor engage his men, 
when undertaking a big piece of work, 
with the understanding that no beer was 
to be drunk during working hours. | 
believe that if he could do this he would 
accomplish the work with far less friction 
among the men, and less friction with the 
labor unions.” 


—The spot where Daniel Webster was 
born, at South Franklin, N. H., has been 
marked by a huge bowlder and a flagstaff 
fifty feet high. 


Pennsylvania Military Academy 

CHESTER, Pa. 
31st year. Fall term opens Sept. 14, 1892. 
A MILITARY COLLECE 

Civil Engineering, Cliemistry, and Arts. Thorough 
preparatory department. Send for circular 

Col. C. E. HYATT, Pres. 


Glendale Female College, 


Fifteen miles north of Cincinnati. Best facilities 
in all ne ay with special family su - 
care. 


V.sion an L. D. POTTER, D.D., Glendale, Ohio 


or BUSINESS 
SHORTHAND 


A high class commercial school affording complete 
equipment for business life, Also Frencn and German. 
open all summer for rcamination and enroliment of 
sfuelents, Fall term begins Tuesday, Sept.6th, 1892 Appli- 
cation blanks now ready Early enrollment necessary, 
For College Annua\, Shorthand Announcement, Gradu. 
ating Exercises, including Mr. Andrew Uarnegie’s re- 
markable address on ; rictical education, call or address 

THos. May Petrce, Ph. D; Principal and Founder, 
Record Building, 917-919 Chestaut Street, Philadelphia 


< 


Horlick’s 


Malted Milk 


is pure fresh cows’ milk, sterilized and combined 

with an extract of selected grain. It will not 

curdle nor sour on the stomach, having been 
yartially digested by the action of the Plant 
epsin, prepared by our special process. 


Babies 


thrive when fed Horlick’s Malted Milk. It is 
next to mother’s milk, the best food for a baby, 
Mother’s milk—nature’s own food—is the best. 
provided the mother is strong and well. If either 
mother or child is not thriving, try Horlick’s 
Malted Milk for both. Ask your Doctor about it, 


Mothers 


by thousands unite in giving grateful testimony 
to the virtues of Malted Milk as a food for babies, 


At all druggists. Endorsed by all physicians. Send 


to us for a free sample 


THE MALTED MILK CO. 
LONDON, ENG. RACINE, WIS. 


“THE LITTLE FINGER DOES IT” 


AUTOMATIC-REEL 


# [t will wind up the line a hundred times as fast as any 
other reel inthe world. It will wind up the line slowly. 
o fish can ever get slack lin: with it. It will save more 
fish than any otherreel SEND FoR CATALOUGE 
Manifulated entirely by the hand that holds the rod. 


YAWMAN & ERBE, Rochester, N. Y. 


— “* 4 dollar saved is a dollar earned.” 
7 This Ladies’ Solid French 
Dongola Kid Button Boot 
sent, prepaid, anywhere in the 
U.8., on receipt of Cash, Money 
Order, or Postal Note, for $1.50. 
Equals every way the boots sold 
in all retail stores for $2.50. 
We makethis boot ourselves, there- 
fore we guaranteethe fit, style and wear 
P and ifany one is not satisfied we 
will refund the money or send 
anotherpair. Common Sense 
and Opera Toe, widths C, D, 
, & EF, sizes 1 to 8, in 
i Send your 
m size; we will fit you. 


We deliver 
Free. 
Catalogue 
Free. 


DEXTER SHOE CO., 143 Federal St. Boston, Mass 


IMPROVED HALL TYPEWRITER. 
The best and most simple ma- 
chine made.  Interchangeabie 
Type into all languages. Dur- 
able, easiest running, rapid as 
any. Endorsed by the Clergy (QE 
and literary + people. nd forg 
wanted. Address N. Typewriter 
Co., 611 Wash. St., Boston. Mass. Ss 
comes 


ARFIELD TEA ::=: 


euting;cures Sick Headache; 


HEALTH warranted to renew youthful color & 
Gray Hair, Most satisfactory Hair grower, Sic. 

£ London Co. 853 B’way, New York, will 

Hair Book & bos Have FREE 


Over- 
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Baptist Young People’s 
Convention 
By a Special Correspondent 


The second international Convention of 
the Baptist Young People’s Union of 
America was held in Detroit, Mich., July 
14 to 17. Upwards of five thousand dele- 
gates from the States and Territories and 
Canada were assembled in the city rink, 
which was specially furnished, elaborately 
decorated, and uncomfortably crowded. 
Indefinitely elastic Western hospitality 
made ample provision for the comfort of 
delegates, meeting them upon the arrival 
of all trains, and conducting them by 
special committees to hotels and private 
homes. The Convention opened with 
service of praise, addresses of welcome, 
and a magnificent reception in the even- 
ing at the Armory. On Friday the salu- 
tation of flags, preceding brief reports 
from various unions, gave vivacity to what 
might have been dreary work, and on 
Saturday evening four mass-meetings, rep- 
resenting the great geographical divis- 
ions of the Convention—North, South, 
East, and West—were held under their 
respective colors. Some of the subjects 
discussed during the sessions were “ The 
Supreme Mission of Baptists,” “ Sunday 
Closing of the Columbian Exposition” 
(with a telegram ot thanks to the Senators 
who favored the bill in Washington), 
“The Educational Possibilities of the 
Baptist Young People’s Movement,” “ Or- 
ganization of the Juniors,” “The Young 
People’s Society an Aid to the Pastor,” 
“The Conquest Meeting,” “The Week- 
night Symposium,” “ Principles and Mis- 
sion of the Baptist Young People’s 
Union,” “ The New Century of Missions,” 
Young People and Money,” “Young 
People and Benevolence,” “ Young People 
and Missionary Conviction.” 

Amidst this great and representative 
host of young people are many of the 
stanchest friends of Christian Endeavor. 
It is said that there are five hundred 
Christian Endeavor Societies in the Bap- 
tist churches of New York State alone. 
No one of them changes its consti- 
tution, diminishes its enthusiasm, or dis- 
turbs its old affiliations by joining the 
denominational union. On the contrary, 
the denominational movement is auxil- 
iary to the undenominational, and is 
designed to carry the spirit and methods 
of Christian Endeavor into all crannies 
and corners of denominational territory 
and along all lines of denominational en- 
terprise. It aims to make Christian union 
intelligent and comprehensive by applying 
its energy everywhere. “All young peo- 
ple’s societies of whatever name or consti- 
tution” in Baptist churches are constitu- 
tionally members of the Union, and the 
constitutional purpose of the movement is 
defined to be “the unification of Baptist 
young people; their increased spirituality ; 
their stimulation in Christian service; their 
edification in Scripture knowledge ; their 
instruction in Baptist history and doctrine; 
and their enlistment in missionary activity 
through existing denominational organiza- 
tions.” Twenty-three States and two 
Canadian provinces are now included in 
the National body; and the others will 
enter. New York was the latest comer. 
Her organization was effected June 24 and 
251n Troy, where several hundred dele- 
gates assembled for that purpose. At the 
meeting in Troy a resolution was unani- 
mously adopted sending “ Christian greet- 
ing to the international Convention of the 

nitec Societies of Christian Endeavor to 


assemble in New York, wishing them 
hearty godspeed in every effort that will 
hasten the time when the kingdom of the 
Lord Jesus Christ shall be supreme in the 
earth.” 

Let it be remembered, then, that the 
desire of Baptist young people to increase 
the efficiency of their own regiment in 
no wise hints at hostility to the larger army 
in which they wage war against the com- 
mon foe. All such talk is folly. There is a 
denominational indifference that emascu- 
lates Christian union. “Christ first” 
means the most when said by the most 
intelligent and earnest denominationalists. 
“The Church second” means least when 
said by men who esteem most lightly the 
Church to which they have vowed alle- 
giance. E. B. 


“Continual dropping wears 
away the stone.”’ 

The continual breaking of 
lamp-chimneys costs a good 
deaf in the course of a year. 

You can stop it. Get Mac- 
beth’s “‘ pearl top” or “ pearl 
glass.” Pol will have no more 
trouble with breaking from 
heat. You will have clear glass 
instead of misty; fine instead 
of rough; right shape instead 
of wrong; and uniform, one 
the same as another. 

You will pay a nickel a chim- 
ney more; and your dealer 
will gain in good-will what he 
loses in trade; he will widen 


his trade by better service. 
Pittsburg. Gro. A. MACBETH & Co. 


“ Mercy!” exclaimed Mrs. Homespun, 
when she read in the paper that Jay Gould 
made ten cents every time the clock ticked. 
“ T should think he’d be worried to death 
for fear the clock would run down.”— 
Boston Transcript. 


Angy (whose incessant chatter has 
scared away the fish)—Oh, I say now, 


SEASIDE PROPERTY 


you've caught adozen and I none. What | About 250 Acres of Incomparable Jersey Coast 

co fen wih? Angier— Win milion 
Cc. . = 

bated = breath.— Smith, Gray & Co.'s a large profit can be demonstrated. Principals ad- 


Monthly. dress P. O. Box 258, Philadelphia, Pa. 


We Cut Down 


the price of Washing Powder from 15 cts. a 


pound to 6% cts. a pound 


\ 

‘ Wat 
SONS 


The daily cleaning and weekly washing can be 
Has Done It. 22sFek Go" by Gold Dust Washing Pow- 


der than with ANY Soap or other One Half the Cost 


Washing Powder, and at Icss than 
Your grocer will sell you a package—4 pounds—for 25 cents. 


N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers. 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO, 
P--.TLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE., PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE. 


TIFFANY -GLASS:.&-DECORATING- COMPANY: 


FURNISHERS:& GLASS:-WORKERS DOMESTIC &-ECCLESIASTICAL 
‘DECORATIONS: -MEMORIALS 


*333-70. 341: FOURTH~- AVENUE: NEW: YORK: 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR. 
The Celebrated 


CHOCOLAT MENIER 


Annual Sales Exceed 33 MILLION LBS. 


Write for Samples. Sent Free. Menier, Union 8q., N.Y, . 
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Financial 

As we anticipated, the slight increase 1n 
money rates on call during last week and 
the week before did not hold; during the 
week past, from day to day, the accumula- 
tion of loanable funds has increased, until 
the rate of 1% per cent. for balances be- 
came the ruling one, and money closed 
at 1% to 2 per cent., with an abnormal 
supply. 

There have been no gold shipments to 
speak of during the week; a little went 
out Thursday, but none on Saturday—the 
day on which shipments are mostly made. 
There was no great plentifulness of cash 
sterling bills in the market, but the season 
for gold shipments has passed. Even last 
year, when such a phenomenal outflow of 
gold took place, the movement ceased 
with the middle of July, and the counter- 
movement began after August. The enor- 
mous exports of merchandise which have 
taken place this year, of which we have 
spoken before in this column, under nor- 
mal conditions would have resulted in 
preventing any outgo of gold this year; 
but the European demands and necessities, 
taken together with the uneasiness about 
our currency conditions, served to send our 
securities home from foreign markets, and 
thus create a draft for our precious metals. 
The definite and decisive defeat of the 
Silver Bill in Congress this week will allay 
this senseless scare, probably, and give to 
the business of the country a breathing- 
spell, especially now that we can see the 
end of this do-nothing Congress, which 
will adjourn during this month. 

The action of some of the banks from 
which gold is usually drawn for export, 
which was taken this week to preserve 
their gold reserves and force the gold drafts 
directly from the Treasury, is wholly 
unimportant. The way for the Treasury 
to replenish its gold reserves is very clear 
and easy to take: it has its remedy by 
simply negotiating its bond loan whenever 
it needs gold. While it is said that, polit- 
ically, this would prove an unpopular 
thing to do, we believe that it would insure 
a return of confidence in our capacity and 
disposition to preserve our gold standard, 
and for this reason would give an impetus 
to all business enterprise which would 
prove highly healthful and equally popu- 
lar. We do need all the exhibition of 
practical business level-headedness we can 
have in our National administration, in 
these days when hare-brained theorists in 
and out of Congress are doing everything 
possible to upset our finances and econom- 
ics; how true it is in these as in other 
matters that “ Fools rush in where angels 
fearto tread”! The security markets are 
patiently waiting for the play of these 
idiots to end up, well knowing that they 
will, sooner or later, run out, and that 
common sense will then prevail; for we 
are great believers, in this country, in 
the sober second thought of the aggregate 
intelligence. 

Prices of stocks and bonds are well 
maintained in the face of conflicting crop 
reports; notwithstanding some dark and 
gloomy stories told about the corn crop, 
the best evidence points to the probability 
that, while corn is backward east of the 
Missouri River, the weather conditions of 
the past ten days have been perfect, and 
the conditions of all crops have been very 
favorably advanced in that time. The 
assurance of a great winter wheat crop is 
considered beyond doubt. Spring wheat 
is above the average, and corn, while, for- 
tunately, less prolific than a year ago, will 
be above the average—probably a full 


crop. Hay is simply enormous in yield in 
the West and Northwest. There is every 
reason to believe that the railways will 
have a great carrying trade in the year to 
come, and that in 1893, the year of the 
World’s Fair, the traffic of the railway sys- 
tem will be unprecedented. So it is worth 
while for holders of stocks and bonds to 
bear with patience and courage the slight 
drawbacks of the present time with the 
assurance that the good time is coming. 

Exports of merchandise from the port 
of New York were large this week, and 
the figures of this port’s shipments for 
the year thus far show an increase of over 
thirty million dollars as compared with 
1891. We gave the excess of exports 
over imports for the country during the 
past eleven months in a previous issue, 
showing the unprecedented volume of our 
foreign commerce. The domestic ex- 
changes, as they come in week by week, 
exhibit gratifying increases over those of 
1891; indeed, in coal, iron products, bread- 
stuffs, and general trade, all the statistics 
show that the volume of trade never was 
so large. 

The bank statement is as follows: 


Legal tender, increase ............. 3,488,700 
Deposits, decrease ................ 6,868, 100 
Reserve, 4,630,125 


This leaves the city banks with a surplus 
reserve of $20,207,150. Money closes 
1% per cent. WALL STREET. 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Office, Company’s 
Building, 
308 & 310 
Walnut St., 
. Philadelphia 
CASH CAPITAL.... .......... $500,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and 
all other claims ............ 2,286,388 25 
Surplus over all Liabilities .... _ 307,152 28 


TOTAL ASSETS JAN. 1, 1892, 


$3,993,540-53 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
CHAS. P. PEROT, Vice-Presi 


‘ ident. 
RICHARD MARIS Secretory ond Treas. 
Actuary. 


AMES B. YOU 
The /fiddlesex 


Banking (Company 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


Surplus and Undivided Profits ..... 


Offers © per cent. Debentures, secured by deposit 
of 1st mortgages with the Union Trust Company of 
New York, or the Security Company of Hartford, Conn. 
Amount of issue Jimited by Law. Connecticut Trus- 
tees, Executors, &c., can invest in these bonds. 


Defaulted 
Mortgages 


Correspondence regarding them 
invited. Collections made. Re- 
liable valuations given. Real Es 
tate rented and sold. Write for 
our references. 


The City Real Estate Trust Co., 


Boston, 101 Devonshire St. 
Philadelphia, 426 Drexel B'd’g. Topeka, Kas. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Send for Guide Map of Alinneapo is, the Flour City. 
J. B. TABOUR, 325 Hennepin Ave. 


ATCHISON, TOPEKA, AND 
SANTA FE 
RAILROAD COMPANY 


P.O. Box 346. No. 95 Milk St. Boston, July rs, 


Income Bond Conversion 
Under Circular No. 68 


A substantial majority of the holdings of the $80,000,000 
Income Bonds having assented to the conversion pro- 
posed in Circular 68, the plan has been declared fully 
effective by the Directors of the Company. To avoid in- 
justice to’distant and absent holders of Income Bonds who 
have either not become acquainted with the plan or 
through circumstances have been unable to avail them- 
selves of it in the limit named in Circular 68, such limit is 
hereby extended until September 1, 1892. 

Income Bonds will be received for exchange into 
Second ,.Mortgage Bonds, Class A, until September 1, 
1802, by the following appointed agencies: 


UNION TRUST CO. OF NEW YORK, 
At Office of Atchison Co., 
95 Milk St., Boston. 


UNION TRUST CO. OF NEW YORK, 
80 B’way, New York City. 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LIMITED, 
8 Bishopsgate-within, London, E. C. 


Pending completion of engraved bonds, Negotiable 
Certificates will be delivered Income Bondholders, to be 
exchanged without unnecessary delay for the former in 
due course. 

These Certificates have been listed on the 
Stock Exchanges in Boston, New York, and 
London. 

Income Bond Script of any class will be 'receivec for 
exchange, the same as the bonds, in amounts not less than 
$100, and in even hundreds or thousands. 

Holders of any of the bonds called for exchange, under 
Circular 63 of October 15, 1889, upon presenting their 
bonds to any of the agencies mentioned, can effect the 
original and present exchanges at the same time. 

ORAL AND WRITTEN INQUIRIES concerning 
this Plan and applications for Circulars and blanks for 
use thereunder can be made of any of above agencies and 
of J. W. REINHART, VICE-PRESIDENT ATCHI.- 
SON COMPANY, 95 MILK ST., BOSTON. By 
order of the Board of Directors. 

GEORGE C. MAGOUN, Chairman. 
J. W. REINHART, Vice-President. 


[Jnited States Trost (Company 


45 & 47 WALI, STREET 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS 


This Company is a legal depository for 
moneys paid into Court, and is authorized to 
act as guardian, trustee, or executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn 
after five days’ notice, and will be entitled to 
interest for the whole time they may remain 
with the Company. 

Executors, Administrators, or Trustees of 
Estates, Religious and Benevolent Institutions, 
and individuals will find this Company a con- 
venient depository for money. 


JOHN A. STEWART, Pres. 
GEORGE B.Iss, Vice-/7res. 
JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louts G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secre(rry. 
TRUSTEES: 


Joun Crossy Brows, 
EDWARD Cooper. 

W. Bayarp CUTTING, 
CHARLES 5S. SMITH. 
We KOCKEFELLER. 
ALEXANDER E. UOR& 


Witson G. Hunt, 
Danret D Lorp, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, 

AMES Low, 

Vu. WALTER PHELPs, 
D JAMeEs, 


A. STEWART, Wittram H. Macy. 
SRASTUS CORNING, Wa SLOANE, 

JOHN MARSEN RHOADES, Gustav_H 
Axson PHELPS STOKES, FRANK I] yMAN, BK 


GEORGE F. VreTor 
Wm. WALDORF 


GeorGeE 
WititaM Lippey. 


& WORLD'S FAIR CUIOE FREE. 
ntains map of Chicago and group 
and picture and description of allthe Fair bullc 
ings. Authentic and as good as those sold forsdcts. 
esendit freeif you mension this paper andas ‘ 
for free plat of our $150 lots on $4 monthly psy 
ments atGRIFFITH, Cateage coming 
to five other persons. y : 
DWIGGINS CO., 490 Chamber of Commerce, Chicago, 
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ANODYNE 


LINIMENT 


FOR HOUSEHOLD USE 
{KE ANYOT 
ORICINATED Vp 


For INTERNAL as muchas EXTERNAL use. 


By an Old Family Physician. 
SooTHING, HEALING, PENETRATING, 
Dropped on Suger, Children Love 


to take Johnson’s Anodyne Liniment for Croup, Colds 
Sore Throat, Tonsilitix, Colic, Cramps and Pains. Re 
lieves Summer Complaints, Cuts and Bruises like magic- 
Cures Coughs, Asthma, Catarrh, Bronchitis, Cholera- 
Morbus, Chilblains, Chaps, Soreness in Body or Limbs, 
Stiff Muscles or Strains. Inhale for Nervous Headache. 
Ill’st’d Pamphlet free. Sold everywhere. Price 3% 
Six bottles, $2.00. 1.8. JOHNSON & CO., Boston, Masa, 


Have Youa 
Hundred Dollars? 


or a thousand? and do 
you really need for it the 
best rate of interest, con- 
sistent with safety? Our 
book on_ investments, 
sent free, will help you to 
invest it. 


The 
Co. 


Please mention The Christian Union 


+ @& 


$ 
$ What we offer investors: $ 
3 SECURITY ; $ 
, First Mortgages on City Property. 4 
Eight per cent. interest. 
- Right to withdraw in 30 days. 7 
Home Savings and Loan Association 
$ of Minneapolis. $ 
Capital paid in, $850,000. 
For Pamphlet address 
$ H. F. NEWHALL, $ 
$ Manager Eastern Office, $ 
533 Drexel Building, Philada., Pa. 


Circular Letters of Credit 


For Travelers 


IN POUNDS STERLING OR IN FRANCS 
ISSUED BY 


JOHN MUNROE & CO. 


32 Nassau St., N. V. 
4 POST-OFFICE SQUARE, Boston 
House in Paris, MUNROE & Co. 


S. F. Jayne & Co. 


MANAGERS OF ESTATES 


Investors in New York Real Estate and 
Mortgages for Residents and 
Non-Residents 


one RAISERS AND BROKERS IN REAL ESTATE 
54 West Twenty-third Street and 
59 Liberty Street, NEW YORK 


Opinions of the Homestead 
Strike 


Pennsylvania expends more money than 
any other State on riots. There appears 
to be no prospect that it will be able to 
improve upon its record for a long time to 
come.— Buffalo (N.Y.) Enquirer. 


There is no excuse for the violence 
which the workmen at Homestead have 
employed. This is and should be a coun- 
try of law and order, and the rights of 
property are just as sacred as the rights of 
labor. Without respect for the one there 
can be no safety for the other; there can 
be no two sets of law, one for labor, and 
the other for capital.—Burlington (Jowa) 
Hawkeye. 


The union organization was for many 
years considered unlawful and was con- 
demned, but it has long since been recog- 
nized as one of the legitimate means 
whereby workmen may protect themselves 
from oppression and secure the best terms 
for their labor. The limit, however, of 
their lawful action is found in their right 
as a body to withdraw from the service of 
the employer who does not meet their 
demands.— Richmond (Va.) Times. 


Opposition to reckless revolts against 
employers by no means implies opposition 
to trades’-unions and labor organizations. 
Indeed, we hold with the lamented Cardinal 
Manning that the very spirit of self-pres- 
ervation dictates the necessity of organiza- 
tion on the part of those who are to a 


certain extent at the mercy of capital. 


ists. But their organization should have 
for aim the pursuit of peaceful ends 
through peaceful means and not the buc- 
caneering practices of lawless men.—Vew 
York Catholic Review. 


The time will come—and the Homestead 
crisis ought to hasten that time—when the 
public will deny either to organized labor 
or to organized capital the right to pro- 
ceed to such iengths as those at Home- 
stead, and will take the combatants kindly 
by the hand or, if need be, by the ear, and 
point them to courts of conciliation and 
arbitration. If the public have the rights 
of a political republic, then they have the 
rights of an industrial republic, and these 
are as much a restraint of liberty from 
license in purely economic as in purely 
social and political conduct.—Lewéston 
(Me.) Journal. 


False Economy 
Is practiced by people who buy inferior articles of 
food because cheaper than standard goods. Infants 
are entitled to the best food obtainable. It is a fact 
that the Gail Borden “ Eagle” Brand Condensed 
Milk is the best infant food. Your grocer and drug- 
gist keep it. 


INVALIDS recovering from th: 
effects of Fevers. Dyspepsia 
or Wasting Diseases in anv 
form will always find 


ALE.4"°.BEEF 


The ONLY TRUE TONIC combined 
with a perfect food known—and so 
recognized by the leading physi- 
cians throughout the country. 

FOR SALF PY **t NSRUGGISTS. 


THE ALE & BEEF CO. 
267 W. 17th St.. New York City 


THE BEST 
COUCH-CURE 


and anodyne 
expectorant, 


AYER’S 
Cherry Pectoral 


soothes the 
inflamed membrane 
and induces sleep. 


Prompt to Act 


sure to cure. 


“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.”’! 


STOP THIEF. 
Dyspepsia is stealing the roses from many 
ladies’ cheeks, and making many men's 
faces blanch. 


BEECHAM’S: 
willarrest the rascal, | 
and restere healith,, 
vigor and color; they ; 


willl cure Sick Headache, acting 
a charm on the Stomach, Liver and | 
Kidnevea- Price 25 cents a bor. 
Covered with a Tasteless and Soluble Coating. ; 
New York Depot, 365 Canal St. 3 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Rest. Fasiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARREH 


Sold by druggists or sent by mail, 
Hic. KF. 'T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 


SAFEST oF att INVESTMENTS 


BONDS 
COUNTY 


Descriptive Bond Lists furnished on application. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., BANKERS, 
15 Wall Street, New York. 
BOSTON. CHICACO, 


The 


‘Handy Binder 


For The Christian Union, 
made to hold compactly and 
conveniently twenty-six num- 
bers, will be sent by mail on 


receipt of sixty cents. The 
Christian Union, New York. 


NAGLE Price 25 Cents 
Posrpatdin US. 


N A Sensational arthmaker! 


No chemicals or 


Order once, Dept. E., 


MAGIC INTRODUc VO. 
371 Broadway, New Yosk. 


Other novelties ready. 
CHURCH BELLS 
PUREST BELL METAL, LLS AND TiN.) 


Send for Price and Catal ~~ 
MeSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, BALTIMORE, 


A TWO-CENT stamp will carry 
this paper to your friend in any 
part of the United States, Canada, or 
Mexico, after you have read it and 
written your name on the corner. 


5 
ou 


